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among ourselves 


You may have noticed that this 


column has a new neighbor on the 


Ne ws Department lo the front of the 
hook so that those of you who are 


members of the AEA can readily find 


what's poing on in your organization 


and in the adult education move 
ment. Now that more and more of | 


you are becoming ALA members. the 


requests for organizational news and | 


news of the movement nationally 


and in the tates and regions have 


heen pouring into our Membership 
Office. We hope you'll be finding 
what you're looking for on the front 
page, We hope, too, that you'll let us 


know what's going on in adult educa 


tion where you live so we can tell 


others “In the News 


We are getting ready now. to 


initiate work on these topies for next 


winter's issues of ApuLT LEADERSHIP. 


Conducting orkshops 
Taking Social Action 


Supervision fn Educative Joh 


Vaking Group Decisions 


Keeping Participants Interested 


What questions OF problems would 


you like us to present to the authors 


for their consideration as they write 


their articles? Send your concerns to 


Vlanning Editor, ApuLT LEADERSHIP 


b: Leaving the Publications Com 
mittee at the expiration of their 
term of office are Watson Dickerman 
and Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. We have 
appreciated the many hours which 
they have given in this capacity | 
New members of the Committee | 
are Grace Stevenson, American Li- | 
3 brary Association, Arthur Crabtree. 
fxs New York State Department of Edu. | 
cation, Leo Molinaro, Adult’ Educa 

tion Foundation of Akron, and John 
ze Glidewell, St. Louis County Health 
a Department We welcome them to 


this new position 
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Manuscripts, accompanied by a stampe 


opposite page, Weve moved our i] 


EE En Sr ea 


AGENDA 


In the News 
Talking It Over 


Why Do We Conform? RUDOLPH EB. MORRIS 


Armehair Travel ere ..W. R. CLEVELAND 
The Living Laboratory DANIEL J. LEVINSON 
File It and Find It as ROBERT A. LUKI 


Resources: 
Liberty—Shall We Talk About It? 
In Print 


A-V and the Fine Arts 


ALFRED H. KELLY 


. JEANETTE A. SARKISIAN 


workshop: 
TEACHING ADULTS 


Introduction 

Improving Your Teaching... . es .W. J. MCKEACHIE 
The Adult Learner Bee Eee .. . PETER SIEGLE 
Teaching the Individual GARDNER MURPHY 
Permissive or Directive? _JAMES M. OHARA 
CHARLES K,. FERGUSON 


Using Informal Methods 


That First Classmeeting 


oral taf: Re tear r Pul ations Coordinator; David H. Jenki Planr hic 


Research Director ; Wiltrude I mith, Ryerson Johnson, Associate Editor Grace Levit, Depart 
Editor Wayne Gallagher, Art Director and Production Manager; Ruth Bresgal, Editorial and 
duction Assistant; John H. Worthington, Sales and Advertising Manager; Robert Cleland, Bu 
Manager. Committee on Publications 1EA Robert H. Schacht (chairman), Kenneth D. Be 
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Thurman, Thomas Var ant, Coolie Verner, Alvin Zander Adult Education Asaociation Offic 

N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Il Maleolm S. Knowles, Administrative Coordinator ; Robertsor 
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Sale and Advertising Manager Marilyr Simon, Circulatior Manager Hote Shelburne 
Lexingtor A ve New York 1 N.Y Mrs Lois McCarthy Executive Secretary, Coune 
National Orgar atior 1201 Sixteenth St N.W Washington f De Leland P Brad 
( dinator, Research and Training Robert A. Luke Executive Secretary NAPSAI 
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Membership Grows 

The Executive Committee of the 
Adult Education Association has al- 
ways been concerned with the de- 
velopment of a broad, all-inclusive, 
national adult education movement 
and organization, made up of full- 
and part-time adult educators and 
of tax-supported and_ voluntary 
agencies. To this end, the Associa- 
tion has used a variety of methods 
for building and maintaining mem- 
Volna Curry, AEA Mem- 
Coordinator, reports the 
following activities now being car- 
ried on by the Membership Depart- 
ment: 

Promotion through Other Organ- 
-ations active in adult education or 
affiliated with AEA. This type of 
promotion, in addition to building 
AEA membership, helps to cement 
relationships with other organiza- 
tions active in the field of adult 
education, and can have an impor- 


bership 
bership 


tant impact on the national develop- 
ment of adult education 

“Friends” Operation. Another av- 
enue of promotion, which produces 
a consistently higher-than-average 
return, is the periodic appeal to 
members and subscribers for names 
of friends likely to be interested in 
the AEA program 

Field Coordinators. From the out- 
set the As: 


establish a 


ociation has worked to 
network of local and 
throughout the 
country to assist in building local 


state coordinators 


and state membership programs. 
Direct Mail. Recently the Associa- 

much staff 

and budgetary resources on an in- 


tion has concentrated 


tensive direct mail membership pro- 
gram with the assistance of the B. L 
Mazel Company of New York City 
This has proved to be one of the 
most effective ways for the A 


Oclia=- 


march, 1955 


tion to build contacts with the large 
group of interested people not close- 
ly connected with organized agen- 
cies of adult education. 

“Package Plans.” In those states 
where adult education associations 
exist, coordinators have been re- 
sponsible for instituting the package 
membership plan. This plan enables 
an adult educator to enrol! in both 
his state association and the AEA 
at the same time. The AEA has au- 
thorized collecting organizations tc 
retain 20% of all membership dues 
collected under this plan. Associa- 
tions in Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, 
Maryland (Baltimore AEA only), 
Massachusetts, New New 
Mexico, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and Kansas have adopted the 
plan and report enthusiasm. 

The Association feels that through 
the use of this wide variety of com- 


Jersey, 


plementary methods it is contribut- 
ing significantly to the growth of an 
organized adult 


ment in this country. 


education move- 


AEA Acts on Desegregation 

Delegates and members of the As- 
sociation, remembering the 1954 
Conference resolution on desegrega- 
tion, will be interested in reading 
the following letter from President 
Paul L. Essert to the Hon. Earl War- 
ren, Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court: 

“Responding to your general in- 
vitation for suggestions regarding 
the implementation of the recent 
decision on desegregation in the 
public schools, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States of 
America has instructed me to for- 
ward the following suggestions to 
you: 

“First of all, it should be stated 
that the Adult Education As: 


tion recognize: 


oOcla- 
segregation in the 
one segment of the 
whole problem of discrimination. It 
further that 
contained and implied in the Su- 


public schools a 


recognizes provisions 


preme Court decision raise issues 


in every section of the country, not 
simply in the South and not 
relative to Negro-white 
ships. It feels, rather, that e 


community in the country need 


imply 
relation- 


establish and continue a process of 
elf-analy those 
activitic \ } Cll istom tra- 


ditions, and patterns of living which 
discriminate against individuals and 
groups because of race, color, creed, 
political points of view, and other 
differences. 

“The Adult Education Association 
hopes that the problem of imple- 
menting the Supreme Court decision 
will be seen as basically an adult 
education problem, and that proc- 
esses of adult education will be used 
to reinforce and gain acceptance for 
whatever legal actions may be 
taken 

“In furtherance of this position, 
the Adult Education Association is 
prepared to use its publications, 
conferences, and other services (1) 
to bring to the attention of all inter- 
ested people the story of successful 
action steps taken in different com- 
munities, with an analysis of the re- 
lated factors demonstrating the rea- 
sons for success, (2) to present case 
studies of failure in local situations 
with the reasons for such failure, 
(3) to publish lists of resource peo- 
ple in different parts of the country 
who can be used to analyze situa- 
tions and help plan ways to solve 
local problems of segregation, and 
(4) to make repeated references to 
currently available sources of data 
and methods which have been eval 
uated for reliability and usefulnes 


Six States Complete 
Conferences 


State Conferences on Education 
leading up to the White House Con 
ference on Education were com- 
pleted in 1954 by the states of Wyo- 
Washington, Nebraska, Con- 
necticut, Kansas, reports 
Gordon L. Lippitt, AEA White 
House Conference Staff Liaison 
AEA liaison persons in the states of 
Kansas and 


consideration of adult education in 


ming, 
and Iowa 


lowa report specific 


the Conferences of their state 


Colorado Gets State 
AE Director 

When the opportunity came _ to 
NAPSAE to administer a grant to 
AEA from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation for the further de 
of adult 


ve lopment 
education in the public 
the NAPSAE Board of Di- 


recognized that one of the 


chool 
rector 
major keys to the succes of its task 
was the establishment of State Di 
rectors of Adult Education 
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A State Project Committee com- 
prised of George Mann, Chairman, 
R. J. Pulling, Edgar Fuller, and 
Thomas Bailey was appointed to 
elect a state a year, for three years, 
where public school adult educa- 
tion needed such stimulation and to 
supply funds to support the position 
of State Director of Adult Education 
for one year. 

Colorado was the first state to re- 
ceive this grant. Dr. Roy Minnis of 
the University of Denver was ap- 
pointed in January by Commissioner 
Grant Vest to the position of State 
Director of Adult Education. 

On January 17 and 18, Dr. Mann, 
Dr. Pulling, and John Bigger, rep- 
resenting the NAPSAE staff, joined 
with the Colorado and Denver 
Councils of Adult Education and 
the Commissioner’s State Committee 
on Adult Education in a series of 
meetings and workshops. Members 
of the Colorado State Board of Edu- 
cation and the Educational Commit- 
tee of the State Legislature also 
attended these meetings which «were 
held in order to help the State De- 
partment of Education and the new 
State Director better interpret the 
educational needs of adults. 

The sessions were marked by a 
fine display of understanding by the 
many participants of the need for 
cooperative action and continuous 
consultation on the part of all agen- 
cies in the state presently concerned 
with adult education. 

As a part of the extensive visita- 
tion program conducted this year by 
NAPSAE, Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary John Bigger has just com- 
pleted a trip which took him into the 
offices of Chief State School Officers 
in West Virginia, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Colorado, and Min- 
nesota, 

The purpose of the visits was two- 
fold: to learn of plans in various 
states for adult education in the 
public schools and to inform State 
Superintendents of NAPSAE’s in- 
terest in the further development of 
public school adult education. 

Many local leaders in the public 
school field were visited as a part 
of the trip and Bigger reports a wide 
interest in further usefulness of the 
local public school programs as serv- 
ice agents for the local community 
as well as a growing desire to coor- 
dinate public school adult activities 
with other local agencies 


NAPSAE Publications Plans 
Fifteen leading adult educators in 

the public school field are currently 

completing chapters of a Handbook 


for Administrators which will be 
published this coming May. 

Another product of the FAE grant 
to AEA which is being administered 
by NAPSAE, this Handbook is the 
first specifically designed to aid and 
advise public school administrators 
of the program possibilities of public 
school adult education. 

Serving as Coordinator for the 
Project is Robert Schenz, who has 
been closely guided by the Hand- 
book Committee led by E. Manfred 
Evans. Other members serving this 
committee are: Everett Preston, 
Carl Minich, Robert Luke, and 
tobertson Sillars. 

Still another book to be published 
this spring under NAPSAE auspices 
is The New American School for 
Adults, by Louis Mather, which 
draws on data uncovered by recent 
studies of adult education in urban 
public schools and of problems and 
practices in the financing of public 
school adult education. 


$200,000 for Library AE 

The American Library Association 
has received a $200,000 grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education for 
development of long-range adult 
education programs in libraries, it 
was announced February 2nd at the 
ALA Mid-winter Meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

The grant is for a two-year Li- 
brary-Community Project to enable 
libraries “to develop long-term adult 
education programs based on analy- 
sis of community needs.” 

The American Library Association 
is presently conducting two projects 
under grants from the Fund for 
Adult Education — the American 
Heritage Project, a program of dis- 
cussion groups in 12 demonstration 
areas, and the Adult Education Proj- 
ect which enables 20 libraries, under 
sub-grants, to conduct a variety of 
experimental programs. 

ALA Associate Executive Secre- 
tary and AEA Vice-President, Grace 
T. Stevenson, who announced the 
new grant, said: 

“The new project stems directly 
from what we have gained in experi- 
ence and knowledge from the two 
current projects. It is our conviction 
that to achieve lasting success, a 
library adult education program 
needs to be based on an understand- 
ing of the library’s function as an 
adult education agency; that this 
concept should be an integral part 
of the library’s philosophy and ad- 
ministration—accepted by staff, li- 
brary board and city officials. This 
project would attempt through the 


cooperation of a number of care- 
fully chosen library systems to 
demonstrate how a sound adult edu- 
cation program may be built upon a 
careful analysis of their community’s 


We 


needs and resources 


Around the Country 
* The New York Adult Education 


Council, long known for pioneering 
new areas of adult education and 
new ways of exploring them, has 
done it again. This time it’s an Ad- 
ministrator’s Workshop on the ques- 
tion, “How Can We Improve Deci- 
sion-Making?” During January and 
February 20 corporate officers met 
at six dinner meetings with top edu- 
cators and executives to discuss the 
assumptions of administration, what 
good decisions are made of, ex- 
ecutive development, the dynamics 
of administrative “listening,” good 
communications, and democracy and 
decentralization in business. 

* The Adult Education Council of 
Denver reports some noteworthy 
follow-up action from its Workshop 
on Charter Review at which 200 
delegates representing 70 organiza- 
tions studied UN problems. Four or 
five Denver and Colorado organiza- 
tions have sponsored follow-up 
workshops, meetings, and seminars, 
and the U.S. Senate Subcommittee 
on Charter Review has been invited 
to Denver by the governor, the 
mayor, and 18 organizations. 

* A new departure in adult edu- 
cation workshops and institutes is to 
be inaugurated this fall at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. A 
series of residential, short-term 
workshops on special problems in 
adult education will be conducted 
in the fall and spring terms, rather 
than simply in the summer. This is 
part of a new program of service 
to adult education leaders being 
planned by the Institute of Adult 
Education at Teachers College. 

* Born just last May, the Adult 
Education Association of Michigan 
has already established its own 
newsletter. Called Topics, the first 
issue appeared in December. The 
New York State Association’s jour- 
nal, Adult Education in the Public 
Schools, with two issues now out, 
gives promise of being a_ teaching 
aid as well as a news-sheet. An- 
other new member of the adult edu- 
cation communications network is 
Adult Education Exchange, the 
“News Bulletin and Round Robin 
Letter” of the Arizona Adult Educa- 
tion Association. Its first issue tells 
of the successful state-wide con- 
ference just completed. © oO 


adult leadership 
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“Into each coordinator’s life a little 
happiness must fall,” reads a recent 
memo to the editorial department 
from AEA Membership Coordinator, 
VOLNA CURRY, reporting on a 
field trip to the nation’s Capital. 
“Some trips you return from _bat- 
tered and torn, others—you throw 
away your ticket and fly back on your 
own power. The enthusiasm of na- 
tional service organizations who felt 
their members would benefit from 
membership in the AEA made this 
trip the latter kind. 

“These same service groups urged 
that ApuLtt LeapersuiP be kept at a 
practical level—to quote one person 
responsible for training a national 
corps of volunteers, ‘AL has been like 
a breath of fresh air among educa- 
tional publications! Keep it that 
way! 

“Among some national service 
groups there seems to be a trend to- 
ward providing group development 
workshops for their top management. 
As one exec put it, ‘We’ve been con- 
ducting leadership training programs 
for our local leaders with encourag- 
ing success for a long time, but we've 
come to be convinced that to really 
put a training program over, it must 
go all the way up the line.’ Said same 
exec, ‘Our principle source of in- 
formation for the planning and de- 
velopment of these training programs 
has been ApuLT LEADERSHIP... .’” 


freedom for technics 

“T was pleased to see Burr Roney’s 
‘A Way to Freedom’ in the January 
issue of Aputt Leapersuip. For 
many liberal adult educators, tech- 
nical education seems to be a toler- 
ated necessary evil. As a result, very 


march, 1955 


little material has appeared in the 
literature exploring the potentialities 
of technical instruction as a vehicle 
for achieving those values inherent 
in liberal education. 

“It seems to me that further steps 
might be taken to stimulate the inter- 
est of this large group of adult edu- 
cators who teach technical subjects. 
ApvuLt LEADERSHIP might well pro- 
vide a forum for their problems.” 

VERNE KALLEJIAN 
American Hospital Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


dangers in dynamics 

“] have just had a chance to read 
the article on ‘Group Addiction’ by 
Kurt W. Back in the October issue of 
ApuLt LEADERSHIP. 

“I have for some time expressed 
my concern about the manipulative 
possibilities of group dynamics and 
other group techniques. | have been 
branded as an unbeliever by many 
of those who worship at the altar in 
Bethel, Maine. 

“I am, therefore, particularly 
pleased by the fact that Dr. Back is 
able to point with adequate scientific 
background to the dangers which I 
have felt more emotionally.” 

AUBREY MALLACH 
Tel-Aviv, Israel 


American style 
“1 think you are definitely im- 
proving. I liked immensely the vivid 
— very American style — article on 
dramatics in Montana by Betty Att- 
well in the December, 1954 issue. 
Please tell her for me. One feels in 
reading her the thrill of real crea- 
tion, and feels like singing Hallelu- 
jah!” 
FRANK E. WALSER 


Kingsley, Pennsylvania 


for volunteers 
“... You have a wonderful maga- 
zine! I circulate my copies among the 
Girl Scout volunteers with whom I 
work. Several have taken out their 
own subscriptions. Keep up the ex- 
cellent work.” 
JANICE SWENSON 


Meriden, Conn. 


What science 
tells you about 


How to Be a 
MODERN LEADER 


Lawrence K. Frank 


For club officer, coach, youth 
worker, board or committee 


; member, teacher, businessman. # 
% $1. at your bookstore or a 
| ASSOCIATION PRESS a 


; % 291 Broodway, N.Y.C.7 ot 
| a | 


Eboucationat TELEVISION 


How can your town plan and pro- 
duce an educational TV program? 


write today for 


Be 
TV: LEARNING TO USE IT 


A RESOURCE AND GUIDE FOR WORKSHOPS 


Council of National Organizations 
of the AEA, Hotel Shelburne, 303 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 16, New York. 


price only S0¢ 


$79 MILLION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Is it enough? 

Where does it come from? 
How is it allocated? 

How can it be coordinated? 


write today for: 


FINANCING ADULT EDUCATION 


first systematic study 
based on scientific 
survey procedures. 


Complete report $1.25 | Also quantity rates 
Summary report .25 | (Minimum Order $1.00) 


AEA, 1201 16th St. NW, Washington, 6, D. C. 


DEMAND 


. « for LEADER'S DIGEST, the best from 
ADULT LEADERSHIP Volume No. 1, has so 
exceeded the original estimates that a re- 
run has been ordered. 

LEADER'S DIGEST is 96 pages, paper- 
bound, liberally illustrated with charts, 
checklists, photos, cartoons. Contains 30 
articles from ADULT LEADERSHIP under 
seven major headings: Values & Goals— 
Groups & Persons—Leadership—Membership 
—Programming — Moving into Action— 
Evaluating Progress. 

Prices: 25 or more coples—75c each; 
10 to 24 copies—%0c each; single copy— 
$2.00 (single-copy discount of 50c to ADULT 
LEADERSHIP subscribers and $1.00 to mem- 
bers of AEA). 

Write today for LEADER'S DIGEST, </o 
ADULT LEADERSHIP, 743 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 11, fil. 
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Americans have been 
conforming since 
pioneer days, but 
something new has 


heen added. 
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WHY DO WE CONFORM ? 


lhere is today an outspoken trend toward conform 
in our society. By conformism | mean the almost 
sessive tendency prevailing in a society or group, to 
give higher value to similarities than to differences: o1 
to assign a negative value to dissimilarities. It is a com 
pulsive conformity. Conformity in itself is an essential 
factor in the formation and maintenance of group rela 
tions and of organized society. But to assign to con 
{ rimming atth ude and ways of he having a supren e value 
and to make conformity a final end for the individual in 
ociely is quite a different proposition. 
loday we observe widespread suspicion of ideas if 
they depart from generally accepted standards. There is 
a feeling of discomfort about intellectuals. Our attitudes 
are |e flexible and people have become more restricted 
in their outlook. Open horizons are being closed: as 
Joseph C. Harsch put it, “America has exhausted it 
willingness to tolerate extreme divergence from the not 
mal or average.” A “new Puritanism” is upon us. At the 
same time we find intimidation and fear motivating our 
actions. To play safe, the individual avoids controversial 
issues, and refrains from publicly stating his own con 
victions. If he is connected with a university, he does not 
insist on making full use of the privilege of academi 
freedom. If he is in public life, his fear shows itself in 
other ways 
But the trend toward conformism also appears in 
our attitudes and our ways of thinking. In a conformist 
climate a person doesn’t question or analyze critically 
the way a situation appears to his group. He is not aware. 
or is not willing to become aware, of the perspective from 


which public opinion within his group is looking at 


world issues, economic developments, structural or func- 
tional changes in society, ideological trends, and so on. 
But most of all, he is blind to the fact that outlook and 
approach to such situations and problems are always and 
necessarily taken with some perspective and are there- 
fore not absolutes. He refuses to understand that there 
is an inherent relativity where there are various points 
of view. 

\ long-drawn-out period of conformism has a trans- 
forming impact on the whole of society. It is difficult for 
those individuals who try to maintain their integrity, 
their independent judgment, their faculties of objective 
exploration and of genvine thought, to remain free. The 
sources of information and mass communication. in 
fluenced by a growing conformism, affect the ways in 
which people begin to think and act, whatever may be 
their basic skepticism. 


present conditions favor conformity 


How, in a democratic society like ours, can con- 
formism become as strong as it is now? Even before 
we start to answer this que stion, we should remember 
that ours is not the first time conformism has permeated 
American public life. Between 1917 and 1925 we had a 
similar experience—after all, prohibition would never 
have been voted into a Constitutional amendment if con- 
formism had not already invaded the nation. I believe 
also that the Know-Nothing movement would not have 
flourished unless public opinion had first been drowned 
in a wave of conformism. And around the elections of 
1896, academic freedom was heavily restricted, dissenters 
were removed, and attitudes of conformism were forced 
upon the majority of university teachers. 

Now to the question: how could the conformist trend 
become so strong? There seem to be three sources of con 
formism in America today. One is modern mass society 
as a general characteristic of our age—the sort of society 
we see in all industrialized cultures and nations. The indi 
vidual in this society is “other directed,” to use David 
This article is adapted from a paper presented bejore 
the April, 1954 meeting of the Midwest Sociological Societ 


Mr. Morris is a member of the Department of Sociology at 
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Riesman’s term. The second source is American cultur 
insofar as it has always emphasized and promoted adjust- 
ment to environment. The third source is an emphasis on 
quantity over quality. This emphasis has increased as edu 
cation has become more “popular” and leisure time more 
common. I would like to discuss briefly these three sources 
of conformism in order to present an important cause 
for the present trend. 
Modern mass society has forced us out of ourselves. 

It has placed the center for forming our judgments about 
values out into the world around us. An overwhelming 
amount of information and knowledge invades each in- 
dividual’s life and work. An increasing involvement in 

and dependency on—-almost all the problematic situa 
tions in the world has victimized each individual, forcing 
him more into the role of a cogwheel within a machine. 
Only recently Robert Frost told us that it needed “craft 
and courage” to stay away from the hurrying world in 
order to find space for a life of one’s own. I do not want 
to give the impression that I do not acknowledge the 
enormous benefits for mankind which have derived from 
recent technological changes. But we also know that mod 
ern forms of dictatorship are a product of the social 
transformations which have taken place within the last 
fifty vears. 


we have always adjusted 


There is, too, an element in our culture whieh 
ors conformism. Through our whole history great 
enificance has been given to the adjustment of the in 
dividual to his environment and to his group life in 
general, A pioneer society facing extreme difficulties of 
climate, land, and transportation, and forced to over 
come them, is naturally bound to give great attention to 
the external situation. In the value system of the pio 
neers, a full adjustment to strange and unknown condi 
tions was a good achievement. And we have continued 
to be a pioneer country in another sense. We have be 
come a multigroup society, whose innumerable groups of 
immigrants try to adjust to what others are. Although w 
talk about the desirability of understanding and presery 
ing the cultural traditions of our nationality groups, as 
similating and overcoming differences and distinguishing 
characteristics is still deemed to be more necessary. 


We have spread our aspirations toward good ad 
justinent even farther. We train our young men and 
women to be good husbands and wives, not in relation 
to the actual partners they have chosen, but within a 
culturally-determined, impersonal husband and wife sit 
uation. 


One point more. The outstanding role of adjustment 


march, 1955 


may explain an important but rather paradoxical fact: 
this country, usually called a young country, a country 
whose society has undergone the greatest transforma 
tion imaginable thanks to its adjustability, has also 
shown, through all its history, a certain suspicion of 
changes which occurred and an outspoken reluctance to 
make them. 

“Adjustment is essential we are able to adjust. 
But at least. let us create conditions which, from a cer- 
tain point on, reduce external changes to a minimum so 
that we have not permanently lo adjust!” In some such 
words as these we might represent the ideological trend 
that explains why well-developed and highly prized ad 
justability is compatible with the streak of conservatism 
which has always been a part of our culture. 

Ihe third source of conformism | want to mention 
is related to the stage of our democratic process in which 
we find ourselves right now. And although it may last 
for a while, it is essentially transitory | think. For the 
last twenty years we have seen a new phase of democracy. 
In developing and enlarging our educational opportuni 
ties, we have emphasized the democrati principle ol 
equality. Both formal education and all kinds of recre- 
ational and leisure activities are now widely available 
to large groups of our citizens. But the kind of progress 
made in opening these opportunities to inereasing nun 
bers of people has heen so fast that the qualitative factor 
has been neglected. Our tastes have been standardized; 


in fashion, in art, in music, in the way that articles and 
tories are written, in movies, in radio and television 
In all these activities, insofar as they address them 

elves to a larger public, the individual gives his prefer 

ence to what “everybody” prefers, and rejects what 
“everybody” rejects I do not belong to those who lament 
this development. It does not mean the collapse of good 
judement and of the ability to diseriminate. ‘Toequevill 
once discerned two tendencies in the principle of equality: 
“one leading the mind of every man to untried thoughts 

the other prohibiting him from thinking at all.” It seems 
we are living today in the middle of these two trends, 
Since intellectual, artistic, and entertainment activities 
are now available to virtually everyone, the individual 
receives stimulation and inspiration he has never before 
known. On the other hand, many individuals are not yet 
prepared to enjoy these offerings and, iné x peri need as 
they are, are looking for guidance. They find it easy to 
accept the decision of “‘e verybody.” The effect of what 
they are taking in will, in the course of time, be strong 
enough to make a consider ible number of individual 

more independent in their taste and in their evaluations 

However, right now in this early stage of popularization 

many of their emotional experiences and intellectual judy 

ments are not genuinely developed but rather imitated, 
taken over from a general impersonal standard. Most of 
us follow a rule book of “etiquette” in our recreational 


continued on page 32 
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BY W. R. CLEVELAND 


Last summer, when I was asked to teach an armchair 
travel course in the Adult Evening School in Downers 
Grove, Illinois, | would have been glad for information 
about what such a course might include. Feeling my way, 
I built up a course which proved more successful than my 
expectations, 

As a first step I tried to anticip ite why people would 
be willing to pay $7 to enroll in an armchair travel course 
meeting two hours a week for ten weeks. There would be 
some who would take the course primarily for the help 
they might get in planning future trips. Others would no 
doubt enjoy seeing places they had visited in former 
travels. There would be some people who would want to 
see places they knew they would never be able to visit. 

Keeping all these groups in mind, I tried next to find 
the type of materials or aids which would give them what 
they wanted in the most entertaining and enjoyable way. 
The best substitute for actual travel is travel through the 
eyes of the motion picture camera; and with this in mind, 
I decided to build the course around 16mm motion pie- 
tures. At the same time I planned for variety through the 
use of 2 x 2 Kodachrome slides; three dimensional View- 
master reels; colored flat pictures: scenic and pictorial 
maps; travel magazines; free literature from national and 
state governments, railroads, air, bus and steamboat lines, 
and automobile routings from gasoline companies. 


Mr. Cleveland is Director of Audio-Visual Aids, Downers 
Grove Community High School, Downers Grove, Illinois. 
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In seeking a list of appropriate travel films | found 
that I had to look no further than the classified telephone 
directory, where motion picture distributors and film li- 
braries are listed. In addition the Educators Guide to Free 
Films, published yearly by the Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wisconsin, describes many travel films and 
is available at most libraries. It gives sources from which 
these films may be secured free. A tip: usually these free 
travel films have to be booked several months in advance. 

Another booklet entitled 50th Anniversary of Pow- 
ered Flight—Films—Tours—-Speakers, describes fifty 
nine travelogue and eleven documentary motion pictures 
available from the air lines on a free loan basis to civic 
groups. Most of the air lines listed will send out speakers 
on any subject related to air transportation if the group 
which makes the request is large enough. A copy of this 
booklet may be secured from the School and College Serv- 
ice, United Air Lines, 35 East Monroe Street, Chicago 3. 
Another booklet, Railroad Film Directory. available from 
Association of American Railroads, Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D.C., is a guide to 250 films and film- 
strips telling about American railroads. 

Something to remember is that many of the older 
travel films are technically bad and out-of-date. There 
are plenty of excellent films available, however, and new 
ones are being turned out all the time. Distributors worked 
with me helpfully to fit films from their lists to my sched- 
ule of classes. I personally contacted organizations in near- 
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by Chicago, such as Ideal Pictures, 58 East South Water 
Street; Association Films, 79 East Adams Street; and the 
distributing offices of transportation companies, and state 
and national promotion agencies. Other films I ordered 
by mail from such typical distributors as the Missouri 
Division of Resources and Development, State Office 
Building, Jefferson City, Missouri; The Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad, P. O. Box 2040, Denver 1, 
Colorado; and the Ford Motor Company, 16400 Michigan 
Avenue, Dearborn, Michigan. 

Fifteen years of ordering films for high school classes 
had convinced me that I couldn’t rely on all films arriving 
on time. For that reason I didn’t plan a program based on 
a specific film about a certain section of the world. That 
would be just the day the film wouldn’t arrive! What 
I tried to do was arrange for films which would give a 
variety—partly dealing with forms of transportation and 
partly with sections of the country or world. By order- 
ing enough films to make a total running time of 80 to 
100 minutes, I felt I would be assured of at least 60 
minutes of film. 


color rates high 


Most of these sponsored films are of high quality. 
Only one member of the adult travel class objected to 
“chamber of commerce” type films. The rest of the class 
felt that the advertising was not overdone and indicated 
their enjoyment of most of the films. The following rated 
high: Land of the Kangaroo, Wheels Across Australia, 
Mystery of the Incas (29 min.) , Wheels Across Africa (33 
min.), Wheels Across India (30 min.), all produced by 
Dodge Dealers and distributed by the Recional Offices of 
Dodge Brothers Corporation; The Trail of ’98 (12 min.) 
and Radiant Rockies (20 min.) , supplied by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad; Wings to Vikingland (30 min.), Pan 
American World Airways; Northwest Empire (40 min.), 
Union Pacific Railroad; Holiday Assignment (29 min.), 
Chrysler Corporation; The World in a Week, (30 min.), 
and United 6534 (30 min.), United Airlines; Costa Rica 
(30 min.), United Fruit Company; Road to Gaspé (10 
min.), and Canadian Pattern (30 min.) , Canadian Travel 
Film Library. 

It is perhaps interesting that two of these films— 
Wheels Across Africa and Wheels Across India were the 
only films of this group which were not in color. The 
reason these were classed among the best was because of 
the superior photography, and because of the area cov- 
ered—places most of us could never hope to see, 

From three to five films were shown at each meeting 
of the class. One evening when one of the expected mo- 
tion pictures didn’t arrive, a member of the class showed 
his 2 x 2 Kodachrome slides on Florida. These were ac- 
companied by a tape recording with commentary and 
musical background. Another time a class member showed 
her slides of Yellowstone and the Grand Tetons. Still an- 
other time I showed slides representing the various types 
of color film, including the New Eastman Kodak Nega- 
tive Color from which you can secure both a negative and 
a positive projection print. Also, I showed slides of points 
of interest within 75 miles of Downers Grove. 

About one hundred Viewmaster reels and two three- 
dimensional viewers were used by several members of the 
class between class meetings. As many as twenty reels and 
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one viewer are available on free loan for a month’s time 
from the State Library at Springfield, Illinois. A similar 
service is available from other state libraries. 


visuals on paper 


Six times during the twenty weeks a different set of 
flat natural-colored pictures of different sections of the 
country was put on the bulletin board which extended in 
a band around three sides of the room. These pictures 


consisted of calendar pages from previous years, prints 
for framing from the airlines and railroads, and murals 
from the Greyhound Bus lines. These added atmosphere 
to the room and gave those members of the class who ar- 
rived early someting to look at. 

The Esso Touring Service, 15 West 51st, New York 
19, furnished us with a complete set of maps for the 
states which they serve. One side of each map shows all 
of the automobile roads; the other side, historic points 
of interest in the state. A quantity of road maps with pic- 
torial guides for nine of the western states was sent us by 
the Carter Oil Company of Denver, and the New England 
Council, Statler Building, Boston 16, contributed many 
maps and guides on the six New England States. Many 
other pictorial maps were secured from the various state 
highway commissions. A list of all these is given in leaf- 
lets entitled Descriptive Literature published by the Esso 
Touring Service and in Sinclair Auto Tour Information 
Guide distributed by the Sinclair Auto Tour Service, 77 
East Madison Street, Chicago 2. 

There are several excellent travel magazines. Some 
of these, such as Holiday, the National Geographic, Ari- 
zona Highways, and Colorado Wonderland are available 
at most places where magazines are sold. Others, such as 
the National Parks Magazine (bi-monthly), The Highway 
Traveler (quarterly), California Holiday (quarterly), 
Vermont Life (quarterly), Americas, Travel, Coming 
Events in Britain, German Review (quarterly), Pemex 
Travel Club Bulletin, Nevada Highways and Parks, peri- 
odically), and World Airlines, are available by subserip- 
tion. There are several magazines, such as Inside Ohio, 
Inside Michigan, lowan, New Mexico, Scenic Idaho and 
Down South, which give interesting facts about the differ- 
ent states. Several of the automobile manufacturers issue 
magazines through their dealers. Many of these have good 
travel articles. The American Magazine and Better Homes 
and Gardens usually have excellent travel articles each 
month, 

A list of all these magazines and several less impor- 
tant ones was compiled and given to members of the class. 
The publishers of several of these mavazines sent copies 
enough so that each member of the class could receive one. 
Of special value to a person teaching a travel course is the 
magazine Travel Trade (the business paper of the travel 
industry) which is 50c a copy or $3 a year. It may be 
ordered from Travel Trade, 139-141 Spring Street, New 
York 12. 

In preparing a list of books on travel, I included 
only those which gave specific information such as Dun- 
can Hines’ guides, Adventures in Good Eating, Lodging 
for a Night, Vacation Guide; the American Guide Series, 
Writers’ Project books on the United States and the var- 
ious states; and those which contain many pictures and 
maps such as the Look at America series including the 
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master volume, The Country You Anow and Don’t Know, 
and the regional guides, The kar West, New York City, 
The Southwest, New England, The South, The Midwest. 
Central Northeast, and Central Northwest. Another set of 
well illustrated books is the American Travel series guides. 
kor fore ign travel the new book Aboard and Abroad by 
Harvey 5. Olsen, and Pan American Airway’s New Hori- 
ons are excellent. A booklet— Vacation U.S.A. with Your 
Color Camera, an Lastman Kodak publication, should be 
included in a list of travel book because of the close re- 
lation today between travel and color photography. All 
of these books and more were made available for mem 
bers of the class to take home on a loan basis. There are 
many other excellent travel books. The one mentioned 


are offered only as a nt leu lo which other ma be 
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There seems to be an unlimited amount of free travel 
literature available. A letter to the National Parks Service 
of the United States Department of Interior, Washington 
D.C... brought 145 pamphlets on the National parks and 
monuments, including a 30% x 40” map of the United 
tate howing the location of all the national and state 
parks and monuments. A similar request to the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, gave us sev- 
eral colorful booklets on the Playgrounds and National 
Parks of Canada. The Dirreccién General De Turismo 
Avenida Juarez 89, Mexico D.I ent a quantity of book 
lets, pamphlets, and posters on several of the states and 
cities of Mexico. Most of the state in the United States 
publi h pictorial booklets on their scenic and historical 
attractions including their state parks. These can be ob 
tained by writing directly to the state ageney or from 
travel bureaus maintained by the laree city new papers 
Much of this material was pl wed on tables in the clas 
room for the adult travel class to use 

Most people who travel by automobile are familiar 
with the touring guide service furnished by many of the 
vasoline ComMpanie . | di covered twenty vias companies 
offering such service. Perhaps the best known of these i 
the ( onocga Touraid SerTy we \ list ine ludin 4 addre ( 
of all these was given to members of the class and they 
were shown sample routings from several of these com 


panies, 


class procedures 


Since this was my first atte mpt at teaching a course 
in armchair travel, | tried through questionnaires both 
at the beginning and end of.each term to find out what 
the members of the class felt the course should include 
The questionnaire given at the end of each course showed 
that most of the cla were well satisfied with the variety 


of motion pie tures shown and the extent to which their at 


tention had been called to travel magazines, books. free 
literature, and highway routings. Several indicated that 
they would have liked to have had more time spent on 
showing and discussing 2 x 2 slides. 

The general procedure followed at ea h class session 
was to give out free literature or duplicated material to the 
class members as they assembled. Then when it was time 
to start. I called attention to any new items dealing with 
travel such as books. talks, magazines, etc., which had 
come to my attention during the week. Following this | 
would show and talk about one of the following: travel 
books: travel magazines; free literature on Western 
United States, on Eastern United States, on Mexico and 
Canada, on other countries of the world; highway routing 
service; travel photography: ete. One evening each term 
was devoted to a talk about tours by a former travel es- 
cor. 

Next. after a short introduction, one or two of the 
motion pictures were shown. This part of the program 
usually required about an hour. Then we had a ten-min 
ute intermission. at which time members of the class could 
look at the particular books, magazines or free literature 
which had been placed on tables for that evening. During 
this time some of the people would ask questions on travel 
which | partially answered individually, and answered in 
more detail for the whole group as we started our last half 
of the session. On one occasion we spent considerable 
lime discussing gasoline company credit cards and their 
value in traveling. If there was only one motion picture to 
show during the second half of the period I used the re 
ttt ining time in showin either my slides or slides from 
members of the class. It was good to feel that you could 
have slides to show when your pictures failed to come! 
In addition, I tried to get members of the class to partici 
pate and ask questions to bring about a discussion. One 
evening when I had planned to show slides, the discus- 
sion ran on so animatedly that the slides were put off to 
another meeting. There are. of course, many ways in which 
an armchair travel course can be conducted. 

The United Air Lines through the leadership of Ray 
O. Mertes, Director of School and College Service, has 
done much to develop an outline for a course on travel. 
Their leaflet, “How to Travel.” is available from them at 
United Air Lines Building. Chicago 38. 

We need only look at advertisements in the maga 
zines to see the important part travel is playing in our 
lives today. The March 1954 issue of the American Maga 
ine contained thirty-two advertisements dealing with 
travel, while the National Geographic Magazine for April 
1954 contained fifty. The Sunday issues of large city new 
papers contain travel feature sections. 

Four years ago at the Atlantic City Meeting of School 
Administrators the National Council for Edueational 
Travel was formed. It was designed to promote the de 
velopment and recognition of educational travel and to 
help people develop a better understanding of the world 
in which we live. Membership is available to anyone who 
has an interest in educational travel. 

People are traveling more today than at any time in 
the history of mankind. Armchair travel is much more 
than a substitute for the real thing. It ean be a stimulus 
to understanding the world we live in and the people who 
are our neighbors. Oo 


adult leadership 
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One of the most interesting 

meeting grounds of soctal-science 
= c 

theory and practice today is 

the mental hos pital. 


THE LIVING LABORATORY 


‘Traditionally, theories about society have not had 
much influence on social practice. But in recent decade 
the development of social sciences based on observation 
and experiment have begun to bring theory and practic 
together in working harness. This new coliaboration of 
scientists and practitioners is dramatically evident in 
the changes being brought about in the hospital care of 
the mentally ill. 

During perhaps the first third of this century, most 
\merican mental hospitals were institutions designed for 
incarceration and custody, rather than for treatment, of 
the mentally ill. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the hospital organization and policies were based on the 
same principles as the custodial prison. 

An institution based on a custodial model contain 
several groupings. First, there are “inmates” (patient 
convicts) who are regarded as not fit to live in normal 
society. Ideally, the institution will help them correct 
their antisocial tendencies, but little success is expected 
since, according to this view, most inmates are by nature 
morally inadequate. Given the conception of patients a 
dangerous and unteachable, a hospital’s primary concern 
is to keep them under careful control. The chief instru 
ments of control are the attendants (guards), whose 
duties require no understanding of the nature and causes 
of mental illness. Finally, there are the nurses and 
physicians, who maintain administrative order. apply 
specific treatments, and decide when an inmate is ready 
to leave. There is a rigid hierarchy in the custodial 
setting: power is concentrated in the top, administrative 
froup, and orders are handed down to the sucee ssively 
lower rank groupings of ward-physicians, nurses, attend 
ants, and finally, patients. There is almost no contact, 
communication, or understanding between patients and 
personnel, or, for that matter, between the several per 
sonnel groupings. 

During the thirties a new movement began to gather 
force. Its ery was that rehabilitation. not custody. should 
be the hospital’s primary aim. This viewpoint differ 
Dr. Levinson is as fant pro or in the Department of Social 
Relations at Harvard University. He was a collaborator on 
the well-known study of The 
the University / 


horitarian Personality done at 
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from custodialism in several crucial respects. I holds 
that the patients must be regarded as individuals. They 
must be treated with respect and understanding, and 
without brutality. Heredity is in most cases not the 
major cause of mental illness, and there is room for 
optimism that an increasing number of patients can be 


restored to productive community life. 


rehabilitation vs. custody 


The rehabilitation approach requires ever greates 
ensitivity to the therapeutic needs of the patients. It 
means that hospital police ies must be evaluated not only 
in terms of their administrative efliciency, but even 
more in terms of their psychological consequences for 
the patients. It means that the individuals who make 
policy, and equally those who carry it out, must have 
the sensitivity and the understanding to deal with patient 
as individualized human beings. Finally, it means a 
democratizing of the total hospital organization, ‘The 
lower status workers. notably the attendants, must have 
dignity and the opportunity to communicate upward 
if they are to accord similar rights to patient 

Many social forces contributed to this new approach 
It was based in part on developments within psychiatry, 
psychology, and related fields during the twenties and 
thirties. To mention but a few of these: 


1. Rejection of the previously dominant hereditarian 
theories which had emphasized concepts such as “race,” 
“inborn criminality.” and “constitutional inferiority.” 

2. Renewed emphasis on the importance of environ 
mental influences, particularly as these operate on the 
vrowing child. in the determination of mental illness 

}. Optimism that. if the social environment can pro 
duce mental illness, it can also reverse the process and 
contribute to the development of mental health 

1. The development of various treatment methods, 
ranging from occupational therapy to psychoanalysis, 
which involve a sympathetic, understanding, “human” 
relationship between patient and therapist. 

This new approach to mental hospital policy was 
not a localized phenomenom. It reflected the fundamental 


and widespre ad growth of a humanistic, democratic state 
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of mind in American society generally. This new orien- 
tation made itself felt in numerous institutional spheres 
notably education, the penal system, the family, inter- 
group relations, and, with a slightly greater lag, industry. 
In each case there occurred a breakdown or at least 

a major modification of a traditional, autocratic approach. 
Similarly, in each case there was an attempt to increase 
the individual dignity and the collective participation of 
the lower status members, whether they were children 
in the home or school, patients in the hospital, minority 


members in the community, or criminals in the prison 


the new look is country-wide 


This new development appears, then, to be broadly 
based in our culture. It is one of the signs of the growing 
prestige and financial well being of social science. Gov- 
ernment agencies such as the Public Health Service, the 
research branches of the several Armed Services, and the 
State Department, have provided funds for many forms of 
applied and basic research. Private foundations such 
is Carnegie, Rockefeller, bord, and Commonwealth, to 
name but a few, have in the past ten years greatly 
increased the funds available. 

Community organizations uch as the Urban League, 
fhe American Jewish Congress, The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, and many service clubs have 
turned increasingly to social scientists for research on 
the causes and ways of dealing with group conflict at 
local, national, and international levels. Businesses and 
labor unions have developed research units and have 
“let out” contracts for research on specific problems of 
internal organization, policy, and public relations. 

These are only a few examples, but they indicate 
a general trend. In its “coming of age” social science is 
presented both an opportunity and a challenge. The 
challenge in part is to be useful. But the greatest value 
of any science lies in its promise for the future. 

The new situation presents a challenge to people 
working at the practical level as well. The man who 
must do some long-range planning or who is involved 
in personnel evaluation, for instance, may be faced with 
the task never agreeable —of admitting that he needs 
help and of facing up to possible criticism of his present 
way of working. He has to communicate with someone 


who may “talk a different language.” He may have to 


learn that what he needs is not a new gimmick but 
rather a totally new approach, based on a deeper under- 
standing of social processes and individual psychology 
(including his own). 

In the case of the mental hospital, the social sciences 


originally played only an indirect, facilitating part; social 
scientists contributed to the total momentum of hospital 
change, but they did very little in the way of hospital 
research or of consulting on policy matters. The chief 
agents of change have until recently been practitioners. 
many of whom have attempted to apply democratic 
values and to translate into policy terms the ideas and 
findings of social science. Clearly, this is an ongoing 
process, Traditional approaches are still dominant, or al 
least of major importance, in many settings. In addition. 
the newer ways—the plural should be emphasized, for 
there are many ways and not merely one—have not yet 
realized their full promise. 

Within the past five or ten years, social scientists 
have become increasingly interested in studying the 
mental hospital as a small-scale social community. This 
interest parallels, and is supported by, a growth of 
veneral public interest in mental health. Moreover, the 
financial support for research in this field has increased 
greatly. An “economic base” has been made available 
by government agencies such as the National Institute 
of Mental Health and the Veterans Administration, and 
by private foundations such as Russell Sage, Common- 


wealth, Josiah Macy, Marshal! Field, and others. 


social science “comes of age” 


The mental hospital is thus becoming a meeting- 
sround of social science and social practice. To the 
scientist it offers exciting prospects of research in a 
“living laboratory.” Similarly, many hospital workers 
who are concerned with establishing and maintaining 
wise policies (in terms of both staff morale and patient 
improvement ) have come to recognize that dispassionate, 
critical analysis of the hospital as a social enterprise can 
he of great practical value. Of the many practical con- 
tributions that social science is beginning to make, | 
shall mention four that seem noteworthy. 

(1) Understanding the psycho-social conditions under 
which a given policy can flourish. For example, there 
is evidence that highly custodial policies with regard to 
patient eare are most likely to develop under the follow- 
ing conditions: when the individual staff members at 
all levels show strongly authoritarian personality char- 
acteristics (such as punitiveness, moral rigidity, fear of 
introspection, wish for a strong authority that will provide 
simple answers to all problems): when the level of 
professional training is low; when the hospital structure 
is rigidly stratified; whea communication between the 
various groupings of personnel and patients is very 
limited. The opposite conditions favor the development 
of more therapeutic hospital policies. 

(2) Suggesting policies and forms of organization that 
will further general hospital aims. For example, the 
intended aims of staff conferences are presumably to 
facilitate communication among the staff, to clarify policy 
problems, and to engage in collective decision-making. 
However, in most hospitals, as in other relatively bureau- 
cratic organizations, these aims are at best only partially 
realized. Social scientists are becoming increasingly help- 
ful in providing more effective conference procedures 
and in reducing the resistance of individual members to 
participating freely in group discussion. Similar contri- 
butions are being made to problems of ward organization, 


adult leadership 
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to the training and professionalization of attendants, 
and so on. 

(3) Evaluating the consequences of existing policies 
for patients and for personnel. A widely recognized but 
still poorly understood problem is that of the effective- 
ness of specific treatment methods. In addition, new 
interest is being shown in the effects on patients of the 
general ward and hospital “atmosphere” and of day-to-day 
relationships with other patients and staff. Finally, there 
is concern with the effects of various hospital conditions 
on the staff; this affects the patients as well. 

(4) Evaluating the consequences of policy change. 
The problems here are similar to those of evaluating 
existing policies, but they involve an additional element. 
A new policy must be considered not only in itself, but 
also in relation to previous policy and to the attitudes 
of staff and patients toward change. New ways are 
welcomed to the extent that they are viewed as expressions 
of sympathetic concern by the “higher-ups” for the 
hospital members. They are resisted by those who are 
disturbed by any departure from tradition and by those 
who interpret the new way as autocratically imposed 
from above or as a criticism of their previous ways of 
working. We are now learning a good deal about the best 
ways of arriving at new policies through group decision, 


and about ways of getting change accepted down the line 
with a minimum of resistance and sense of threat. 

Similar problems, and similar contributions, are to 
be found in other spheres of social life. 1 have already 
mentioned some of these: industry, education, the penal 
system, the armed services, international relations, and 
a wide variety of community organizations. 

From the point of view of the social scientist, there 
is of course risk as well as promise in the non-laboratory 
research setting. The frequently imposed commitment to 
make a practical contribution to a local problem may 
limit him in his search for basic theory and broadly 
applicable principles. The social scientist is often under 
pressure to become a “policy technician,” an instrument 
of the status quo or of a particular pressure group. There 
are frequently serious conflicts between the service 
requirement of the institution and the research require- 
ments of the scientist. However, the promise outweighs 
the risk. 

As a social scientist—subspecies, social psychologist 
—TI have frequently come upon the view that social 
scientists and social practitioners represent two non- 


march, 1955 


interacting worlds. The practitioners who hold this view 
think of the scientist as an impractical theoretician or 
as an experimentalist submerged in his laboratory—a 
person whose work has no relevance to those who are 
grappling with the immediate problems of a busy world. 

And social scientists often enough look at practi- 
tioners in a similarly derogatory way, regarding them 
as uncritical and unimaginative—perpetuators of estab- 
lished custom rather than innovators of the new ideas. 


a new era of collaboration 


These conceptions are partly an expression, partly 
a cause, of the alienation between social theory and 
social practice so prevalent in the past. Although they 
are still held today there is, I believe, a growing mutual 
respect which is reflected in the increased collaboration 
of scientists and practitioners. 

Economics and political science, probably the most 
“applied” of the social sciences, have for many years 
been training grounds for positions in business and 
government. However, the entry of highly trained, 
theoretically oriented economists and political scientists 
into the national government reached a sudden peak in 
the middle thirties. Roosevelt’s “braintrust” era was the 
first, and certainly the most dramatic, attempt in modern 
American life to integrate social theory and social prac- 
tice on a grand scale. This era greatly expanded the 
frontiers of social science. 


My main concern, however, is with psychology, 
sociology, and social anthropology. The youngest of the 
social sciences, their application on a large scale to 
problems of social practice is a very recent development. 


It is true that psychologists have for perhaps 30-40 
years played some part in industry, in the selection and 
promotion of military personnel, and in our school 
systems. Similarly, sociology and anthropology have had 
considerable influence on institutional policy in many 
fields. The continuing revolution in our prison system 
and our treatment of criminals is a notable example. 
The large-scale practical application of the social science 
disciplines is essentially a phenomenon of World War 
II and of the post-war period, 

Although the support given social science is still 
negligible in comparison to that given the physical and 
biological sciences, there is growing recognition that 
man’s most crucial problems lie not in the production 
of goods or of military weapons, but in finding ways to 
reduce our irrationalities and to develop a more satisfying, 
constructive way of living. For this task we must achieve 
greater understanding of the individual and the social 
order. 

We must be prepared to face, and to study realis- 
tically, the destructive features that exist in our society. 
Indeed, the readiness to admit individual and collective 
faults, and to regard them as intrinsic rather than as 
merely accidental or produced by enemies from without, 
is a major necessity. A large part of our population has 
shown this readiness. At the same time, there is an 
opposing current in American thought. The growing 
strength of this opposing trend today, in the form of 
extreme nationalism, anti-intellectualism, and constraint 
on civil liberties, is a major threat to social science and 
to the democratic values that sustain it. OO 
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Can'l put your hands on that pamphlet? Here’s how to 


FILE 1T AND FIND IT 


By ROBERT A. LUKE 


Vational Association of Pubi 


If your office is like ours, the postman 


rings twice each day and leave an 
alarmingly large assortment of mail 
The small pile—first cla ail —is gone 
through That which can be routed to 
ome other routed—-by 
all means! The letters requiring some 
thought are held over for tomorrow and 


department i 


the more routine correspondence is 


cleared up in the morning's dictation 

But that other pile! 

It is variously called printed matter, 
econd-cla third rate, or, more de 
scriptively, “stuff.” Its ultimate destina- 
tion is seldom in doubt -death in the 
circular file! 
some items olf 
econd-cla material that survive —a 
reprint of a magazine article, a picture 
of a wonderful place to hold a confer 
subject of inte: 
est, a pamphlet on an 
ubject but written by a friend, an 
announcement of a new book or a 
the bulletin of a 
profe ional society, or a promotional! 
leaflet that looks like someone is bor 
rowing our program idea that we earlier 
borrowed from someone else 

Choice, useful, and interesting items 
like these (or if your taste and job are 
different—not like these at all) are 
culled out of the weight of unbound 
printed material daily coming our way 
A frequent fate of the saved items is to 
be stacked on some desk corner ot 
where they 
remain until that magic moment when 
instinct guides a reader to them. An 
alternative fate is for the items worthy 
of preservation to be systematically 
indexed and neatly filed in vertical file 


There are always 


ence, a pamphlet on a 
uninteresting 


catalog of old book 


buried in some bookcase 


and bookcases. 

The first method, the stack-and 
reach-in-and-find method, is more ex 
citing and less work The second meth 
od is recommended for ordinary mortal 
and newly-hired secretarie 

This article is only about the more 
prosaic me thod—the second And it i 
not an article that will be of any in 
terest whatsoever to librarians who al 
ready know how to take pamphlet ma 
terial, file it right, and bring it back to 
light at a moment’s notice. This articl 
is only for those adult educators who 
are lost in a sea of competing discipline 
but don’t expect the 
impossible of them or command the use 
of one, and want to keep near at hand 
the pamphlet 


and magazine 


believe in librarie 


in their own office 
the book 
are of potential 


themselve or ot ¢ 


we ll a 
reference value 


entual give 


ervice value to their colleague: 

The organization and use of library 
materials (other than hard 
books) consists of five clearly defined 
teps 

1. SELECTION. No one but you knows 
vhat you want to keep and what you 
want to throw away. Unlikely as it 
lay seem, every piece of printed mat- 

1 prepared for some audience and 


( overed 


cherished and read by someone The 
irst rule-of-thumb in selection is don’t 
keep too much se choosey, but if in 
doubt as to whether to throw away or 
KEEP. If not, you will always 
be thinking back to that magazine 
article from Outdoor Life about adult 
education that you tore out--but then 
decided not to keep. The second rule- 
of-thumb is, where more than one per- 
son uses the files, let each person add 
to it what make (Other- 
wise you will find a number of private 
libraries developing and be right back 
where you started from.) 

2, ROUTING. Here again you have to 
figure out a routing system for your 


elf. In a one-person office this is no 


{ 


ke ep 


sense to him 


problem. Where more than one person 
is involved, relatively arbitrary routing 
procedures are a necessity. A couple of 
tip First, provide space on the route 
lip for individuals to indicate whether 
the material is to be discarded upon 
completion of the routing or is to be 
filed. If it is to be filed, provide space 
for the interested reader to indicate the 
ubject heading under which he would 
like the materials indexed (see list be- 
low). A second tip: don’t let material 
iccumulate on desk Those who don’t 
1ave time to read it at the time it passe 
their desk should be content to come 
back to it at the end of the routing 
circuit or to have it filed until they can 
get to it 

1. CLASSIFICATION AND FILING In the 
usual adult education office, 
material 


pamphlet 
fall into six major groupings 
a. Program suggestion Announce- 
descriptions of activ 
itic promotional leaflets, illustration 
of activities related to 
the work and interest of the person 
making the file 

b. Organization files 


ment of cla e 


and photograph ; 


National or 

sanizations like to keep tab on other 
national groups, state groups or city 
- and local operations often want 
to keep material about other organiza- 
tior If these conditions apply, the 
organization file should be reserved for 
information about organizations—con- 
titutior history 


froup 


‘ confe rence } rovram 


poh ee 


directories of officers, public relation 
releases, et Publications by an or- 
ganization but on some clearly defined 
ubject would be filed in the subject 
file 

ri College catalogs 

d. Publishers’ catalogs 

e. Magazines, bulletins, 
and other “serials.” 

f. Pamphlets 
cialized subject matter. 


dealing 


The first five are easy 
find 3ecause of their flimsy nature, 
program materials and items for the 
organizational file can best be kept in 
folders in vertical files. In most in- 
tances program materials should be 
filed geographically and organizational 
materials alphabetically by name of the 
organization. College catalogs and pub- 
lishers’ usually 
enough to stand up on shelves. 
hould be alphabetical by name of 
school or firm. (For filing purposes the 
University of Denver becomes, obviously 
enough, Denver University.) Magazine: 
and other serials can usually be handled 
best if filed in pamphlet boxes and 
tored on shelves. 

After all materials in the first five 
categories have been taken care of, there 
till remains a greater amount of ma- 
terial than has yet been put away. The 
only feasible way of handling this ma 
terial is to file it alphabetically by spe- 
cific subject headings and to make fre- 
quent use of cross references. 

You may find that assigning subject 
headings takes both art and skill 


4. DISCARDING. Train your secretary 
or clerk to throw away the 1953 catalog 
when the 1954 copy is filed and to dis- 
card the old bibliography when a new 
one appears. And for yourself, if you 
happen to be the one charged with the 
responsibility of keeping the file in 
ome reasonable semblance of useful- 
ness and order, make it a practice to 
take a few extra seconds to hook in 
adjoining categories when you are using 
the files to decide if the materials there 
till seem fresh, usable, and functional! 
Encourage your colleagues to do the 
ame and work out agreements among 
your staff as to who discards what 


catalogs are strong 


Filing 


5. USE WHAT YOu FILE. Every profes- 
ional worker and every clerical worker 
should be thoroughly familiar with ref- 
erence materials if the most good is to 
be made of them. Pamphlet material 
are made to be read, to have corner: 
folded down, pictures clipped out, im- 
portant paragraphs underscored, and to 
be carried home from work in brief 
cases and pocketbooks. If indexing and 
filing them should also come to mean 
etting up rules about their use or 
instituting a charging system—then it’s 
far better to go back to the stack-on 
the-corner of your desk system. If the 
red-tape trap can be avoided, the few 
a day it takes to assign subject 
headings will reap many dividend 
for those who want to share and to 
make functional use of those printed 
materials that have at least 
permanent value 


minutes 


seémi- 


fy o. 


adult leadership 
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TEACHING ADULTS 
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next month's workshop: 


EFFECTIVE CONSULTATION 


Some people get paid for it—but 

most of us at one time or another get 
asked for help, and find ourselves 

in the consultant role. 


Traditionally, the core of adult education has been 
the organized adult class, with one person cast as teacher. 
Although new areas of adult education have been open 


ing, and new educational procedures and settings have 
been developed, the more or less formal classroom setting 
for adult learning is still in wide use. And in places we 
might not quickly recall. 

Most of us are familiar with the adult evening school 
programs which have been carried on by public schools, 
evening colleges, and university extension services, but 
programs similar in many respects are to be found in 
many YWCA, YMCA, and settlement house programs. 
Although we may not think of it as a classroom, the 
instruction carried on by the volunteer teacher-leaders 
of agricultural extension and home demonstration groups 
is not far afield. For one of the largest educational pro- 
grams which includes the teaching of adults look inside 
the doors of our churches and synagogues. And training 
programs in business and industry, and workers education 
programs are frequently based on carefully planned adult 
teaching procedures. 

And so it goes. The material in this Workshop is 
directed to a wide audience—which includes, lest we 
forget, the people who are teaching adults to be more 
effective teachers of adults. 

The adult teacher's job is not easy. Each has to come 
to grips first with the problem of understanding what 
he is trying to teach. Few situations are as deadly, even 
unethical, as those in which the teacher accepts the respon 
sibility of the teaching job without being sufficiently 
prepared in whatever materials or understandings are 
required. This is different from the usual “content” of 
the course; many people know the subject matter, but 
still are not aware of what they are teaching. It sounds 
trite, but we are inevitably teaching the “whole adult” 
and we must be clear about the kinds of changes, be they 
attitudinal, informational. skill-wise, and others, which 
we are attempting to promote. Each field and each 
“subject matter” must determine these teaching-learning 
goals for itself. This Workshop could not present the 
variety of goals which are to be found in the wide range 
of situations where adult teaching goes on. 

We are concerned here, however, with the two com- 
mon points of attention: What are they like—these adult 
who sit before us—and how do they change? What 
methods can we use in teaching them, and how do we 
improve our own teaching? These are the major element 
of the process of teaching and the articles in this Work 
shop are pointed in these directions. 

But these few pages can be only a start. Other re 
sources are indicated in that department (p. 29). But if 
we take a few minutes to look closely, we may find that. 
n some of its major elements at least, the teaching role of 
the adult is like the role of the adult leader. Much has 
heen written in these pages and elsewhere about leader 
ship. Perhaps a review of those materials, with the teach 


er’s job in mind, would he worth your while 4S >) 
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What you can do 
today...now...to 
im prove your teachin g 
methods and build a 
sounder relationship 
with your students 


BRE i og OO 


BY W. J. McKEACHIE 


Is there really any hope that a teacher can improve 
and continue to improve—-his teaching? Does success- 
ful teaching depend upon adopting a particular teaching 
method? Does it depend upon having a particular type 
of personality? 

These are disquieting questions to one who is con- 
cerned about his teaching. Here are my answers: 

Teachers can improve; they don’t need complete 
psychoanalysis; and not everyone can use the same 
methods equally successfully. 

Let's take an example. Bob, one of our graduate 
students, was a brilliant theoretician. In all of his aca- 
demic work he was outstanding. There was no question 
that he knew psychology, but when he began to teach it, 
his students almost revolted. After the first four weeks of 
the semester, his students were asked to evaluate his 
teaching. 

Here are some of their comments: 

“Mr. Smith has convinced me that he knows his 
material, but he is way over my head.” 

“I have no idea what we are supposed to be getting 
either from textbooks or lectures.” 

“Mr. Smith does 
his students.” 

Naturally Bob was concerned about these reactions. 


right by his material, but not by 


It would have been natural for him to say, “These 
students are just stupid. If the material is over their 
heads, it is their fault for not studying more. I'll simply 
tell them they'll have to work harder.” 

Fortunately Bob thought instead, “What can I do 
about this?” He came to me with some anxiety, but with 
a willingness to make any changes which would produce 
better results, 
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There was no doubt that he was spending enough 
time in preparation. His lecture materials were carefully 
worked out to insure complete coverage of the topic. 
However, it was obvious to him that he had to change 
the level of his lectures. How was he to know when he 
had reached the appropriate level? 

In discussing this we decided that he needed more 
prompt and continuous feedback from the students if he 
was to keep the presentation on their level. Perhaps if 
the classroom atmosphere were less formal, if the students 
participated more, their discussion would provide cues 
to their understanding of the material. 

“But,” Bob said, “if | let the students talk, how can 
| cover the material? I’m crowded for time now. Still— 
I guess it doesn’t do me much good to cover the material 
if the students don’t get it. Maybe I shouldn’t worry so 
much about covering everything.” 

Bob was particularly puzzled by the student’s com- 
ment that he didn’t know what he was to get from the 
course. “Why did he sign up if he doesn’t know what he 
wants to get out of the course?” Bob asked. “I suppose 
this is a new field to the students, and I know it isn’t 
what they expected, but what can I do?” 

After some discussion we decided that he might 
work out study questions for the students to take home. 
He tried devising these questions to focus on major 
points in the assignments. He handed these questions 
out in advance. Frequently these questions came up again 
during the class period and often stirred up lively dis- 
cussions. When student evaluations were collected six 
weeks later, Bob’s students rated him a very good teacher. 

The point of Bob’s experience is not to suggest that 
everyone should use study questions. Rather, it is in- 
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tended to indicate how improvement can result from 
getting feedback from the students themselves. 

This article is based upon the assumption that the 
purpose of education is to bring about changes in students. 
If we agree with this assumption, it is apparent that 
information from students is required to provide a basis 
for improved teaching. Student evaluation of instruction 
is a relatively direct method of obtaining this information. 
But there are other sources of feedback available to the 
instructor. What are they? 

A venerable one is the classroom examination. If 
the students have learned what the teacher thinks he has 
taught, the teacher in turn should be able to learn this 
from whatever techniques of evaluation or examination 
he uses. Too often the instructor simply checks off errors 
automatically, with little thought of interpreting them 
to find out the general areas in which students did poorly 
and where they did well. The instructor thus loses a 
potentially valuable source of feedback. 

Another source of feedback which is even more 
valuable because it is immediate, is the behavior of 
students in class. One of the most useful features of class 
discussion is that it so well reveals the misconceptions, 
biases, and emotional reactions of the students. The 
teacher who minimizes student participation dams up 
one of his most useful channels of feedback. 

However, even in the lecture hall the instructor can 
get many cues for improving his teaching. While few 
teachers can ignore students who are sleeping or reading 
newspapers, many of us fail to note restless shifting of 
position, blank stares, whispered asides, and other indica- 
tions that the students are not with us. 

As a third source of feedback the teacher can use 
individual conferences with students outside of class. 
While these students are often not typical of the entire 
class group, their problems sometimes indicate possible 
inadequacies in instruction which the teacher can use 
as cues for improvement. 


more sources of feedback 


My emphasis thus far upon feedback from students 
has undoubtedly raised some questions. Some readers 
may be saying, “Our job is to educate students, not to 
please them. Making students happy doesn’t necessarily 
contribute to education.” 

This point is well taken. Research on teaching 
methods has not thus far shown a consistent relationship 
between student satisfaction and student achievement. 
It seems obvious that the student must give sowie interest 
and attention to his work in order to learn, and student 
reactions are therefore valuable. But it is probably fal- 
lacious to assume that what the student says he likes is 
always what contributes most to his education. Hence 
the teacher should not rely upon the student as his only 
source of help in teaching. Let’s now turn to some other 
sources. 

One of the most frequently neglected aids is the 
advice of colleagues. Sometimes teachers seem afraid to 
discuss their teaching methods with other teachers or to 
ask for advice in handling some teaching problem. Our 
insecurity about our teaching is so great that it is almost 
unheard of for a teacher to visit a colleague’s class. Yet 
in our University of Michigan program for training col- 
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lege teachers, the trainees report that they gain mucn 
from discussing teaching problems with their colleagues, 
from observing other teachers, and from suggestions by 
observers of their classes. | suspect that all of us dread 
having a colleague see us get tripped up on some simple 
question, but one of the things most difficult for the 
new instructor to learn is that other teachers get tripped 
up in the same way. Learning that one’s problems are 
not unique is a wonderful remedy for the tenseness and 
anxiety which often characterize the new (and not so 
new) teacher. 


new ways in teaching 


Thus far we have been primarily concerned with the 
problem of spotting our teaching weaknesses or of diag 
nosing difficulties. I have assumed that an intelligent 
teacher who learns of his errors will be able to change 
his teaching techniques for the better. This, however, 
assumes that he knows, or will be able to devise, other 
teaching techniques which will be more successful. Un 
fortunately this is not always the case. There are teachers 
who think reading from lecture notes is the only teaching 
method possible for their subject matter. How then may 
we increase our working repertoire of teaching tech 
niques ? 

First of all, of course, we may learn about techniques 
other teachers use. Talking about teaching, observing 
other teachers, and reading journals such as ApuLT 
LEADERSHIP are ways of becoming acquainted with the 
techniques other people are trying. 

Have you tried buzz groups, role playing, non- 
directive discussion, directed discussion, field trips, or 
guest experts? These are some of the methods available 
to add variety to your teaching. But the problem then 
remains, “How can I put these into practice?” 

As one of my trainees said, “I’ve read all about role 
playing. I’m convinced it would be useful in my class, 
but I’m seared to death to try it.” 

What are the barriers which keep us from trying 
new teaching techniques? One of them is simply effort. 
Usually it is easier to teach a class as we’ve done in the 
past than to try something new. This barrier is probably 
not so hard to overcome if we have used the diagnostic 
information discussed earlier and are aware of weak- 
nesses in our teaching. 

A far more important barrier to change is fear of 
loss of status. To most of us the status of the teacher is 
a cherished reward for years of study. To be an authority 
who dispenses crumbs of wisdom to the multitudes is a 
very satisfying role. Trying a new technique may involve 
a threat to the teacher’s status. If the new method fails, 
the students are likely to feel that the teacher doesn’t 
know what he’s doing. But even if it works, it may mean 


some change in the teacher’s status. For example, per- 


mitting student participation means that more embarrass- 
ing questions are likely to be asked, that less emphasis 
will be placed on learning from the instructor, and that 
his leadership may be challenged by aggressive, intelli- 
gent students. 

A third barrier is simply fear of failure. A teacher 
who tries a new technique is not likely to be skilled in 
its use, and is likely to imagine consequences far more 
catastrophic than any which are likely to occur. In using 
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a new technique the instructor may feel that he is losing 
control of the situation and that anything may happen. 


Another barrier is fear of unfavorable reactions 
from colleagues. Even when a new teaching method is 
successful the instructor is likely to feel that other pro 
fessors feel he is deserting the tried and true academic 
traditions in order to curry student or administration 


favor. 


how do we make the change? 


Overcoming these barriers depends first of all upon 
being sure of the reasons for trying a new technique. 
Unless we have thought through the goals, we may miss 
any evide nces of SUCCESS In the use of anew me thod. ‘| his 
is partic ularly import int because these evidences of suc 


cess are among the most important rewards we can get. 


A second aid in overcoming barriers is to trv new 
techniques in a group in which we are secure and from 
whi h we can ¢ xpect coopet ration, This may mean making 
the first trial in our best class. In some cases it may even 
be worth while to ask for volunteers to join a special 
ection of the class which will experiment with a new 
learning method. Those who volunteer thus will not be 
hocked by changes in the teacher's behavior and usually 
will give the method a fair trial. 


A third aid in putting new methods into practice is 
lo gain group support In our own teacher-training pro 
vram we encourage formation of friendships among the 
teacher trainees: we encourage them to talk about meth- 
ods, and discuss experiences in trying them out. This 
furnishes the instructors with emotional support, enables 
them to express their anxieties, and gives them the re- 
wards of approval by friends for their trials of new 
methods. Such support can be found by almost every 
teacher. Almost always he can find others who enjoy 
teaching and who like to talk about it. Such an informal 


group can serve the same functions as our training group. 


In discussing methods of diagnosing our teaching 
weaknesses and improving our methods, | have purposely 
avoided what is probably the basic problem in improving 
teaching. That is: “How do we build a different pattern 
of relationships with our students?” 


The obvious way to write this article would have 
been to exhort teachers to understand student needs, and 
to like and respect their students. These are the founda- 
tions upon which successful teaching methods are laid. 
But most of us already like our students and try to 
understand them. The trouble is not that we don’t try 
to obtain these fundamentals, but rather that we aren’t 
able. 

This article is intended to help us sneak around 
our own emotional blocks to different relationships with 
students. By focusing attention on teaching methods we 
can sometimes make discoveries about student needs 
which might have evaded us through years of worry- 
ing about them. By finding teaching methods which 
elicit increased student interest, we may gain that ap- 
proval of students which will give us enough security to 
build new relationships. In any case, the teacher who 
begins to improve his teaching will again discover that 


teaching is fun! ome 


the workshop 


Youth, as Bernard Shaw remarked, 
may be too precious a thing to be 
wasted on the young. Can ex perience 
compensate the adult learner for the 


loss of youthful speed and flexibility? 


“You can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” the saying 
goes; this despite the fact that there isn’t one of us who 
doesn’t learn something new almost every day. When we 
sit in the barber’s chair and hear him discuss the latest 
baseball news complete with statistics and batting ave: 
ages, we realize he has learned a great deal about baseball 
without benefit of formal classroom training. It makes us 
wonder what would happen if we attempted to teach base- 
ball theory to that same barber in a classroom setting. 
Chances are the challenge of a formal classroom would 
prove too much for him—not because of the complexity of 
the subject, but rather because the very idea of schooling 
runs counter to his basic beliefs. 

The notion that adults cannot be educated has be- 
come part of the mythology of our American system. It is 
related to our “accent-on-youth” theme, which is aided 
and abetted by educators themselves who place so much 
emphasis on the training of the young but who have failed 
to regard the education of an adult as something different 
from that of a child. 

Psychology has taken up the challenge created by 
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these notions. Beginning with Thorndike’s early investi- 
vation of adult abilities there has been a great deal of re- 
search on the physical changes, intelligence, learning abil- 
ity, interests, motivation, and perception of adults. 

Although these studies have yielded many conflicting 
results, they proved that adults never cease to be able to 
learn. At the same time they have made clear that some 
significant physical changes do oceur with age, and that 
these changes are important enough to warrant the atten- 
tion of educators. As the adult grows older, his speed of 
reaction and the tempo of his life slow down. His eyesight 
and hearing lose their youthful keenness, and he tires more 
easily. 

If ability is reckoned only in terms of speed of re- 
action and physical stamina, then there can be no doubt 
that adults have less ability than younger people. But 
learning ability, like other productive capacities, consists 


of social and psychological as well as physical factors. 
When you want brilliance and excitement, you go to youth. 
When you want considered judgment and reason, with 
perhaps less of flamboyant discovery, you go to older 
adults. Where speed and stamina are not of prime im- 
portance, adults do well.’ 

Studies show that the human body has the capacity 
to adjust itself to changing demands and changing con- 
ditions. By making minor alterations in the way tasks are 
set up, by reducing the speed of activity, by making im- 
provements in the physical environment to compensate 
for the decreasing physical abilities, the performance of 
adults can be kept at a very high level. In industry, for 
example, minor adjustments in the nature of the job and 
in working conditions have succeeded in maintaining a 
high level of productivity among older workers. Needless 
to sav. the same principles apply to intellectual pursuits. 
It is more difficult, however, to adjust the conditions, 
methods, and scope of a learning situation to the require- 
ments of adulthood. 

Despite a wealth of research regarding learning in 
veneral, there is still a great need for understandings 
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which are helpful in the teaching of adults. In a useful 
theory, the relationship of learning to adult situations 
must be considered in several ways. 


learning about learning 


First: What do we mean by learning? Webster’s Col 
legiate Dictionary calls learning “the acquisition of knowl 
edge or skills.” For most purposes this definition is good 
enough. But when we consider the many possible out 
comes of a classroom experience—changes in skills, hab- 
its, understandings, techniques, attitudes, values, and ways 
of looking at problems——we need a more useful definition. 
Psychological literature provides this working definition: 


learning is a life-long process in which experience leads 
to changes within the individual which are characterized 
by some kind of improvement. The lifelong process factor 
cannot be taken lightly, for both common sense and expert 
opinion agree that throughout life people are continu 


ously changing as a result of experience. But whether spe 
cifie changes can be expec ted to occur as a result of spe 
cific experiences in the classroom is still an open question 
for all age groups. 

Second: What do we mean by learning ability? Most 
psychologists define intelligence as the ability to learn, 
and most intelligence test results indicate that there is a 
decline in learning ability with age. However, the decline 
is slight; adults never reach the stage where it is impos 
sible for them to learn. On the contrary, according to Irv- 
ing Lorge and Rose Kushner who surveyed the literature 
in 1950°, “Intelligence tests, after accounting for the 
known facts of physiological deficit, lead to the generaliza 
tion that no adult needs to be inhibited in learning any 
And further, “The fail 
ure to learn is dependent more on the learner and his ex 
periences than upon age itself.” 


thing merely because of his age.” 


Third: What is the learning process? To understand 
learning ability we must know what goes on in the learn 
ing process. There are two elements involved—levels of 
learning and kinds of learning.* The more complex the 
task, the higher the level of learning: and at any level of 
complexity there are several kinds of tasks an individual 
can learn to perform. Achievement is to a considerable 
extent determined by the kind of experiences the individ 
ual has had, and also by such factors as motivation, con 
ditions under which learning takes place, and the individ 
ual’s interests. 

tuch*, in a classic study, indicates that while the 
ability to learn declines in the middle twenties, this is less 
true of tasks related to long established habits and more 
true when the new material conflicts with previous habits. 
Hence, whether or not learning ability deteriorates sig- 
nificantly depends upon what is to be learned. 

Most studies of learning ability employ tests involv 
ing new tasks or tasks which minimize prior knowledge o1 
experience. From the standpoint of adult ability to econ- 
tinue learning in a classroom, such conditions need not 
indeed, do not exist. Hence, while some research tells us 
that there appears to be a slight decline in general ability, 
th situation is far from hopeless. As Lorge® points out, 
the results of intelligence testing demonstrate “a) that 
verbal scores such as re ading and vot abulary are not af 
fected significantly throughout the age range twenty to 
sixty, and b) that much of the lowered performance in 
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mathematical skills and reasoning in spatial re lationships 
represent the penalty of speed or disuse of function.” 

A comparative study of achievement was recently 
completed at Brooklyn College as part of an experimental 
degree program for adults sponsored by the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults®. Where Graduate 
Record Examination scores were compared with college 
sophomores and seniors in a careful sample of colleges 
and universities, the adults, who averaged age 42, proved 
themselves superior to sophomores in Social Science and 
Humanities, superior to seniors in Humanities, equal to 
eniors in Sor ial S« it nce and infe rior to both sophomores 
and seniors in Natural Sciences. 


practically speaking— 


These results indicate that there are significant dif- 
ferences in kinds of learning ability at different age levels. 
and that there are many pos ible reasons for the decline 
in ability as demonstrated by test results: limitations of 
the tests themselves, disuse of functions, remoteness from 
schooling, decline in physical abilities, shifts in motiva- 
tion, and the tendency of adult life to demand sper ialized 
activity. 

Hence, in order better to understand adult ability, 
we would do well to change the focus of our attention 
from the theoretical to the practical and ask ourselves 
whether or not our own experience indicates that adults 
can learn what we try to teach them. In the very real 
context of the classroom a large number of teachers have 
had extensive contacts with adult students. During the 
past two years many of these teachers have taken part 
in faculty seminars conducted by the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults in which they 
discussed ways of improving their teaching. In the con 
sidered opinion of teachers, the adult can learn. His 
educability, however, may be limited by a number of 
characteristics.® 

1) “The fear of self, which may take the form of 
inferior feelings or marked diffidence resulting from his 
long absence from the classroom; 2) lack of association 
or personal uncertainties in his economic or community 
status, 3) fear of others that may stem from such reasons 
as have just been mentioned or from the bruising contacts 
of the work-a-day world; 4) fear of ideas issuing, in 
part, from conservatism, from the sluggishness of routine, 
and in part, no doubt, from the strong cultural com- 
pulsions of our system. 

“These fears may add up to a tenacious mind-set 
or resistance to the assimilation of new ideas. They may 
stand as a block to the learning process and effective 
adaptations to change. The adult student may be threat- 
oriented rather than problem-oriented at the outset, thus 
challenging all of our ingenuity to provide reassurance 
and the restoration of confidence. Another handicap is 
lack of continuity in his pursuit of education, the fact 
that the adult may be in and out of the classroom over 
a period of many years, with frequent interruptions or 
lone absences, and the time lag between his secondary 
schooling and his entrance into our adult classes. 

“We believe that in many instances the adult student 
is seriously confused about what the academic program 
has to offer and as to how it can help him. Unfortunately, 
he is seldom offered guidance and counseling; he is left 
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to reshape his expectations and resolve his confusions 


as best he may. Moreover, even if the student is neither 
fearful nor confused, he is likely to be unused to academic 
procedures and may from the very first be resentful of 
the ritual of registration, enrollment. and other formal 
routines of schooling. 

“On the positive side may be included the adult's 
eagerness for learning and his spirit of inquiry born 
of years of academic starvation; his relatively free scope 
of action, owing to the fact that he is less circumscribed 
or distracted by academic trappings and campus frivolli- 
ties; his self-identification with the adult educational 
program which he seeks by his own volition and pursues 
at his own expense; his more integrated purposes derived 
from the hard school of experience; his more coherent 
life program, built from the socialization process through 
years of childhood to the rounded personality of the 
autonomous adult. Further, the various dissatisfactions 
with himself and his social or economic situation which 
lead him to attend our classes may strengthen his desire 
to learn and make his thinking more critical.” 

Those who teach adults tend to corroborate findings 
of studies that there are many kinds of learnings to 
which adults are exposed and that the difficulties in 
teaching adults are of a different kind from those en- 
countered among undergraduates and children. The 
obstacles to teaching are often intensified by the failure 
of teachers to adapt techniques to the adult personality. 
On the other hand, the adult’s culturally imposed fears 
about his own abilities are sometimes too great to be 
overcome with anything less than the most expert under- 
standing by the teacher. This places a heavy burden 
upon the adult educator who must not only prove to 
himself that he is confident of the adult’s abilities, but 
must also transmit that confidence to the adult student. 

Both student and teacher must recognize that the 
most precious ingredient the adult brings to the class- 
room is experience. In the lifelong process of constant 
change, older as well as younger persons acquire knowl- 
edge. skill, and habits: they are capable of changing 
their wavs of thinking, feeling, and doing. because every 
adult is a cumulative, dynamic integration of experiences 
which serve as resource material ready to be tapped 
for future learning. 
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W hat you said 
may not be what 


they heard! 


BY GARDNER MURPHY 


Who are these adults who sit before us in our class- 
es? Who are you who sit before me as | attempt now to 
explain to you the nature of our problem as educators? 

Each of you perceives selectively. Each of you hears 
me say something which no other person quite under- 
stands me to say. Each of you finds his own accent and 
makes his own interpretation. You may seem at the mo- 
ment all to be with me, to be in beat. Even at the time, 
however, the more delicate measures would show how 
much you digest and re-create what you hear; and as 
time goes on, the process of recall brings out these dif- 
ferences the more dramatically. 

“She is quite a handful, that woman,” begins a prose 
passage presented by Kenneth Clark to a group of young 
adult men and women. This is the story of a huge and 
muscular woman who tosses 50-pound sacks about in a 
fashion to intimidate and cause inferiority feelings in 
most of the men about her. This passage, recalled at 
various intervals of hours, minutes, days or even weeks, 
shows greater and greater sex differences, since the ma- 
terial has a threat value to the male which it does not 
present to the female; and since the males can never- 
theless identify with the men in the story who are unable 
to keep up with this gigantic woman, while the women 
simply do not identify at all with such a person. Within 
the men’s group and the women’s group, too, large in- 


Adapted from a presentation to the interest group on Adult 
Learning at the AEA Annual Conference, 1954. Also published 
in Notes and Essays No. 12, “The Psychological Needs of Adults” 
by the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 

Adults, Chicago. 
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dividual differences in recall appear. 

All this becomes even more dramatic if time is 
given to re-work the material through what we call 
processes of thinking and imagining. Not only the crea- 
tive genius, but the everyday man or woman, selects from 
the material and shapes it, consciously or unconsciously, 
to his will. 

There is such a thing as learning to think objee- 
tively in the sense that the ardent need or the impulse 
to make contact with reality may become more powerful 
than the ardent need or impulse to deceive oneself; but, 
so far as we know, there is no device by which we can 
fill up our adult mind with factual material, like pouring 
coal into a bin. 

So far as we know, educational dynamics permit no 
such process, Rather, if the intellectual problem is to be 
put across, its varied emotional meanings for the various 
members of the group have to be considered. Different 
contexts, different feeling tones, will give appropriate 
personal meaning to each individual. If we can know 
each individual, we may personalize the message. If we 
do not know the individual, we may, like Shakespeare, 
make the method sufficiently rich, so that each individual 
can select what he needs. 


content has many faces 


We have already hinted that a large part of the 
problem of adult learning is the problem of the feeling 
tone of the material learned. This leads us immediately 
into a closer consideration of what the very process of 
perceiving is. Perceiving is more than a registry of the 
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outer environment upon our sense organs and a direct 
and accurate pick-up by the mind. Perception involves 
a way of feeling, as well as a way of interpreting. When 
Wordsworth reminds us that a primrose by the river’s 
brim, a simple primrose was to him just this and noth 
ing more, he is making clear that the primrose can have 
for the poet many different meanings, because of the 
associated context, particularly the context of feelings. 

When Shelley refers to the moon as that orbed 
maiden with white fire laden, he is asking us to glance 
for the moment at a similarity between two faces. one 
human, one celestial, both pale, but both laden with 
vreat brilliance. By one device or another, all content 
becomes more than content; it becomes a symbol sur 
rounded with feeling tone. The feeling tone may be of 
the type which we call esthetic, as in these instances; or 
it may be a come-on to 4 deeper and rie her experience, 
as when love, reverence, devotion, loyalty are implied; 
or tragically enough, very commonly indeed in both 
adults and children, the material may have an implicit 
threat, may arouse, consciously or unconsciously, dread 
shame, guilt, or rage. 

One of our most universal difficulties in teaching 
either adults or children is that, quite unknown to us, the 
material presented may hark back to earlier material in 
situations where fear, rage, or guilt was involved. Or 
the learning situation may be surrounded with emotion 
highly irrelevant to the task at hand. Even the simplest 
factual material then takes on a threat, just as the child 
may be delayed in reading, because unconsciously the 
words which his big brother is learning are laden with 
terror to him, in view of his utter inability to compete 
with this brilliant brother. Very commonly, there may 
be implicit in the words to be read the sense that this 
is a sissy’s task and that an impoverishment of one’s 
masculinity is the price of progressing in such an art. 
The adult has no fewer, and even more emotional asso 
ciations with factual material. 

We usually assume he has fewer because the devices 
of control in the adult are more elaborate and better 
covered, Fortunately, there are some types of emotional 
support and emotional threat which are almost universal 
in given adult groups. We can be quite sure from much 
practical experience that recasting a sentence so as to 
use different words may make the fact, let us say, about 
human government or human reproduction capable of 
assimilation. A group of adults might be enraged, fright- 
ened, or shamed at the same presentation if slightly dif- 
erently phrased. 


there is no passive voice 


A third factor over and above content and emotion 
involved in all learning is what we might call the action 
tendency which the material liberates. Every type of ma 
terial, no matter how remote, has some implications for 
action. There are huge differences from one person to an- 
other and from one social group to another in the ten 
dency to act out at once whatever is presented, It is 
practically impossible in any material dealing with human 
activities—social, political, artistic, scientific—-not to 
arouse in one’s hearers or readers the feeling “then I must 
give up doing so and so, and start doing the opposite.” 


There are, however, huge individual differences to an 
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extent which might even warrant our defining two con- 
trasting types: those whose feeling is “let’s salt this away 
and keep it ready, and when the occasion comes, we'll 
use it,” while at the other extreme are those who say. 
“that means that tonight I must remember to say so and 
so to my son, or tomorrow at the office | must remember 
not to do this, but to do that.” This definition of extreme 
types might apply also to the esthetic realm in which there 
are those who say, “this opens up for me a new area 
of enjoyment,” as contrasted with those who say, “now 
I must begin putting this in practice in a new way. | 
must begin to create in the light of this new outlook.” 

But the most important of all the individual differ- 
ences among our adult learners are in the conceptions 
they have of their own individualities—-what is being 
called nowadays the self-image, the picture one enter- 
tains regarding oneself, one’s sense of identity, where 
one belongs, what one can do, what one’s assets and 
liabilities are. 

Nobody can confront factual or esthetic or moral 
or legal or any other type of significant material with- 
out asking: How does this affect me as a person? Can 
this in some way enrich me, enhance me, make me 
stronger, give me greater sensitivity? Can I assimilate 
this into myself? On the other hand, what are the impli- 
cations that may threaten me? How shall I defend my- 
self against this? Most of this. of course, goes on un- 
consciously, but nonetheless centrally. New knowledges 
and new skills tend, in a society which competes in the 
ways in which our society competes, to strengthen one’s 
status and one’s power. By and large, the conception that 
knowledge is power is probably effective in a competi 
tive social order. 

It is utterly futile to hope that the motive of gaining 
in prestige through learning, or gaining power through 
new acquisitions of fact or skill, would be irrelevant. 
It is utterly fatuous to assume that knowledge for knowl- 
edge’s sake in some abstract sense can become a bona 
fide goal of most adult learners. There is, nevertheless. 
a huge difference between accepting the fact cynically 
and accepting it creatively. 

Where the new knowledges and skills can make up a 
genuine defect, they can rectify a balance and tend some- 
what to remove an inferiority feeling, thus being socially 
constructive. More important, a very large number of 
new knowledges and skills may increase the social aware- 
ness and the social participation of individuals. It may 
in the long run enable them to find new points of con- 
tact with others and new ways of working with others 
toward socially creative goals. 

Taking the individual, then, with all his rich per- 
sonal fund of idiosyncrasies in the way he perceives, re- 
calls, thinks, feels, acts, and views himself, can we say 
anything at all about the reasons for these differences 
and about ways in which they may be changed for the 
better? I think we may say that both hereditary and 
environmental factors are plainly of huge importance 
with regard to all of these attributes. The constitutional 
factors in the temperament of small children have been 
effectively studied, showing that some of the tempera- 
mental differences are there, even in the opening weeks 
of life, factors of tendency to moodiness or to joy or 


depression, tendencies to be active and passive, tenden- 
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cies to make a precise analytical analysis of the environ- 
ment as compared with being diffuse, vague and global 
in one’s way of perceiving. These and many other factors 
appear to come with the package. 

It does not make very much sense to say that if a 
thing is hereditary we can do nothing about it, while 
if it is acquired we can change it. No one wants to knock 
down the whole building of the adult makeup. This is 
a completely nonsensical way of perceiving individual 
makeup. Actually, we have not done very much better 
than this when we have attempted through Americani- 
zation processes, ete., to knock out some elements and 
superimpose other elements. We realize more and more 
that we are always involving the individual in gradual 
processes of re-making in which less damage is done 
if the old values are somehow conserved in the new, if a 
sound and deep basis is found in the person for each 
new value which is offered him as a possible enrichment 
of his life. We are dealing with a whole biosocial indi- 
vidual, never with a fragment of it. 

The foregoing might be thought to be the individu- 
alistic in the sense of separating the individual from his 
fellows. However, a very deep and intimate study of the 
individual is usually the best way to discover his possi- 
bilities for rich interpersonal relations. At the same time. 
it is often through group experience that an individual 
becomes most fully aware of his needs and of his char- 
acteristic ways of meeting them. Individualism in the 
sense of understanding—yes; but individualism in the 
sense of isolation from one’s fellows—no. 

Paradoxically, it is often through the creation of 
the right group atmosphere that individuality can best 
be released. This has become more and more evident 
through group therapy and through the special techniques 
of group dynamics developed by Lewin and his associates. 
These have suggested forms of definition of group roles 
in which each individual can give up his little petty 
fears and isolating techniques in order to make a rich 
contact with the group goal and thereby with those who 
are pursuing this goal with him. 


it's practical 


With this conception of individuality in the adult 
learner, what are the practical implications for the 
planner and the teacher? They can be briefly summar 
ized, 

First, it must be constantly in mind that all con 
tent is simultaneously intellectual, emotional, and im- 
pulse content. It creates, on the one hand, facts and 
skills now available to the learner. At the same time. 
it supplies the new material with a feeling tone and. 
incidentally, alters the feeling tone of a large variety 
of other items in the individual’s fund of knowledge and 
skills; and third, it creates in him readiness to act in 
certain ways and to forego action in other ways. There 
is, so far as we know, no neutral or sheerly informative 
material, 

Secondly, the material is not simply material pre- 
sented in a book or on a blackboard or through a micro 
phone. It is offered whether the writer or lecturer intend 
it or not as a modification of the person who is learning. 
and, consequently, of his image of himself as learner. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the material is assimilated 
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to the self, arouses certain acceptances or rejection 
creates a sense of pride. satisfaction, and power. or a 
sense of defeat, humiliation, and impotence. 

Third, there is no escape from the study of such 
responses in individualized fashion. What has been done 
in the field of adult learning is trivial compared with 
the vast array of relevant material now obtainable clinie- 
ally which could be appropriately set up for individual 
and group experimentation in the adult learning process. 
As a matter of fact, there is already a great deal of 
material from group dynamics and group therapy which 
is directly related to adult education situations. With a 
little imagination and energy, it could be made richly 
productive. 

Fourth, the conception of the isolated individual 
sitting behind a book or listening in his study to a radio 
or watching a TV show strips off the social clothing which 
vives context and meaning to the learning process. The 
individual learns as a member of a group, shares with 
others the goal of learning. interprets the material as 
something with respect to which he agrees or disagrees 
with the speaker and with others in the audience, con- 
stantly gauges for himself the implications of the knowl. 
edge or skill for his own action and place in the group. 

The types of investigation done long ago by Thorn- 
dike with reference to individual learning ability are 
important, and there must be much more study of what 
the adult can learn and how this depends upon constitu- 
tional factors, age, sex, experience, and motivation. 
It is, however, high time for a broader view of what 
goes on, considering the whole person and his social 
context as the subject matter for research in adult learn- 
ing. Everything in clinical and in social psychology 
should ultimately be made useful. 

From this point of view it is easy to see how com- 
pletely unsatisfactory it is to catalog simply what the 
people at the conscious level say they want to learn, 
and give it to them in a cellophane package. They do 
not even know what it is that they want to learn until 
they have begun to encounter the material with all ites 
rich emotional and impulsive meanings, its relation to 
their own lives. The enormous waste of starting courses 
and then stopping them is largely due to blindness with 
respect to this issue. 

In the seeond place, they do not know what they 
want until they have begun to use it, and some foretaste 
of how it can be used has got to be included in the 
planning of the adult material. 

In the third place, they do not know what they want 
until they have shared it as a group experience, for it 
takes on much of its meaning in the group. All this 
means, | think, that new material must be used experi- 
mentally through group participation and in life situa- 
tions to ascertain the meanings of each new kind of 
knowledge and skill for various types of personality; and 
this material, constantly revised, studied, and given new 
life through application, must be taken into considera 
tion when planning any new group. In any new group 
there is not only a group norm, but there are individuals, 
All that we know about individuals must be mobilized 
in framing new material so that it may reach as many 
of them in all their rich individuality as is possible. 
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W hat'll you have 
in the way of a good 
learnin g situation? 


BY JAMES M. O'HARA 
< om * Ae 
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Recently, during a private conference with his in- 
structor, a graduate student commented, “I feel ill-at-ease 
in your class, I'd like to have you lecture more. We waste 
too much time discussing everything.” 

Quite an indictment? 

This student added, “I feel right at home in another 
class | have. The instructor lectures most of the time.” 

Later, another student in the same class chided the 
instructor, “I’ve had several good arguments—er, discus- 
sions—going at different times and you've cut them off. 
I wish you’d turn us loose a little more.” 

Another indictment? 

Will students learn more if they get the kind of group 
situation they like? Will the student who wants more lec- 
turing be able to profit more from a situation offering 
more lectures? How will he fare in a very “permissive” 
situation? Will the student who wants more freedom be 
able to learn more in a situation where he was turned 
“loose a little more?” How will he fare in a very “direc- 
tive” situation? 

Let’s take a look at some different people in different 
group situations and see if we can discover what goes on. 

Here’s a student—for convenience, call him Mr. Con 
(Conformist). He’s the kind of guy who feels that the 
teacher is getting paid to be there because he knows more 
about something than the students do. According to Mr. 
Con, “The teachers should know the answers to students’ 
questions and should pass these answers on to the stu- 
dents in a most direct manner. Teachers who ask em- 
barrassing questions are parasites, and discussions by 
other class members bore me. Besides, I’m a practica! 
man and want to have the cards on the table at all times.” 

For one of his classes, Mr. Con has Mr. Ab (Abdica- 
tive) for an instructor. Mr. Ab loves group discussions. 
For him to offer anything more than a very tentative opin- 
ion in class would be professional suicide. He firmly be- 
lieves, “The students always must stand on their own two 
feet. They must be able to identify, discuss, and resolve 
their own problems.” 

It doesn’t take Mr. Con long to size up this situation. 
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“How’d I get into this mess?” he smoulders. “If that smug 
hyena at the head of the class doesn’t do something soon 
to stop this endless jabbering, there'll be one less member 
of this group. I really appreciate my other instructor, Mr. 
Dir (Directive) .” 

Indeed, Mr. Dir does have quite an orderly group. 
He prides himself on his lectures. Periodically, at his be- 
hest, his lectures are punctuated by pointed student reci- 
tations and quizzes. As Mr. Dir contends, “This is real 
teaching. All of our great men today survived—er, were 
taught this way.’ 

In this class, discussion is an accident which is im- 
mediately remedied. During his more generous moments, 
Mr. Dir may entertain a question; but his answers are in- 
disputable. Home Sweet Home for our student, Mr. Con. 

But wait! What about Miss Ind (Individualist) ; 
she’s in the same classes as Mr. Con. 

Miss Ind is a likable person who has had such inter- 
esting experiences and has such novel solutions to every- 
day problems. For her, talking takes precedence over eat- 
ing. She likes the center of the stage. “Why, do you know 
that just the other day ... blab... blab...” When 
Miss Ind winds up, look out! If her diatribe isn’t germane 
to the point at hand, “So what! This is a democratic situ- 
ation, isn’t it?” 

In Mr. Dir’s class, Miss Ind is morose. She has so 
much to say and no chance to say it. “What an unbearable 
egotist he is!” she thinks of Mr. Dir. “How can anyone be 
so self-satisfied? I'll catch him up one of these days—if 
I'm still around—and let him have it with both barrels. 
How did I get into this mess? Thank God for instructors 
like Mr. Ab!” 

In Mr. Ab’s free-swinging class, Miss Ind is in her 
element. In fact, she is one of Mr. Ab’s favorites. He ra- 
tionalizes, “Granted her comments are not about the con- 
tent of this course; still, she does a good job of keeping 
things going in class. Too bad Mr. Con doesn’t enter as 
wholeheartedly into the discussions.” 

Another member of both classes is Mr. Con-Ind (Con- 
formist-Individualist), the moderate man capable of ad- 
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justing to a variety of teachers and situations—-our hero. 
“I’m satisfied with both Mr. Dir’s and Mr. Ab’s classes,” 
he comments; “however, | would prefer a group where 


there was some direction from the leader, and at the same 
time some freedom for purposeful discussion. Extreme 
situations one way or the other are taxing, but I can get 
along. If | had my ‘druthers,’ I’d choose Mr. Stim’s class.” 

Mr. Stim (Stirnulative) has a class too? What kind 
of a class is this of Mr. Stim’s? 

One of the number of students who would have glori- 
fied Mr. Stim’s class summed up the situation thusly: “Mr. 
Stim wants us to work on our problems; but he also ree- 
ognizes that we need help. So he works with us to identi- 
fy our problems, throwing in a few lulus of his own once 
in a while which are acceptable to us. He helps us analyze 
and discuss our problems, and plans next steps with us.” 

Sometimes he lectures, sometimes he turns us loose: 
but these are exceptions rather than the rule. Soon after 
our class got started we spent some time clarifying what 
he called our ‘interdependent roles.’ We all felt better after 
this. We knew what to expect of him, and it was easier to 
tell how he or other members of the group would react if 
we did or said something in the group. 

“Mr. Stim.” he added, “is 
the boss of the group: but 
so are we. That’s that ‘inter- 

talked 


about: we sort of work to 


dependence’ we 


gether.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Con and 
Miss Ind also are in Mr. 
Stim’s class. 

Although Mr.-Con would 
like Mr. Stim to lecture 
more, he’s satisfied that “be- 
tween Mr. Stim and_ the 
group, some decent goals 
have been set and purpose- 
less discussion isn’t _ tol- 
erated.” 

Even Miss Ind likes Mr. 
Stim’s class, though she pre- 
fers a much freer situation. 
She’s allowed to ask ques- 
tions, tell stories or make 
: comments during discus- 
GANS | : ps ‘ 

i sions. “However,” she mused, 

“ve been cut off several 
times—diplomatically but definitely—when I’ve started 
to go afield. Didn’t like that. But, I can see why they 
stopped me. I’m happy.” 

So what? Here’s so what! 

What we’ve been talking about is the “compatibility” 
of students and their learning situations. Does this com- 
patibility affect their learning? 

A recent study by the author shows that it does. 
Where compatibility was high, learning was high. Where 
compatibility was low, learning was low. The moderate 
individuals . . . in terms, for example, of wanting direc- 
tion or freedom . . . were medium or high learners in a 
variety of situations. 

Content-wise, then, give a student a situation com- 
patible with his personality .. . a situation he likes . . . 
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and he'll learn more 
than he will in a less 
compatible situation. 

What about teach- 
ers? 

Generally, the kind 
of climate that exists in 
the classroom reveals 
both the content-goals 
and the process-goals 
of the teacher. 

One can hear Mr. 
Dir justifying what he 
does: “I’ve been at this 
esame a long time. 
These students chose 
my course. I know 
what they should know 


about this course— 

they don’t. How can /; 

they? | 
“The modern fad of | | 


sroup work,” he adds, 
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ty 
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“is heresy. There’s so 
much to cover and so little time. Why waste time? 
Why coddle students? If my way is the hard way, 
then my students will have to learn the hard way. 
Amen!” 

Mr. Ab’s training in psychology (not yet complete) 
accounts for his religious fervor to allow students free 
self-expression. He states: “The problems students have 
lie within them. They are in my course for particular 
reasons known only to them. Unless they are interested 
in what is discussed in class, they won't learn anyhow. 
The surest way to gain this interest is to allow them to 
take over the group and discuss things meaningful to 
them.” 

Repeating a question asked him, he answers, “What 
if they can’t find common grounds for discussion and 
working together without help? Process is more important 
than content. Psychologists and philosophers .. .”” (We'll 
leave before he brings in theology.) 

Finally, to Mr. Stim. 

Mr. Stim’s approach was documented earlier by one 
of his students. However, he sums up his ideas this way. 
“I’m here to help the students learn—why else? The things 
we work on are a fusion of what I think the students 
should do and what they want to do.” 

He continued, “How we work is very important. This 
also is something we work out together. Lectures, indi- 
vidual reports, large group discussions, small work 
groups, role-playing, ete., are used when these seem ap- 
propriate to me and to the group. Yes, student involve- 
ment is important; but, since students are different, they 
‘involve’ differently. Security for students—-yes! Com- 
placency—no!” 

Mr. Stim closes this way: “Naturally, I prefer this 
type of role for other reasons. For example, I had a pro- 
fessor once who lectured for nine weeks about the merits 
of ‘democratic’ teaching. As anyone would suspect, in that 
class the most important thing I learned was not to lecture 
to anyone for nine weeks.” 


Thank you Mr. Stim. oxo 
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When a student enters an adult class for the first 
time, he expects it to resemble the classes he knew in 
grade chool, high school, or college. kor most people 
this means a formal situation, with teacher firmly in con- 
trol and the students doing only what they’re told to do. 

Faced with such expectation . the teacher of adults 
is often led to the ce pairing con lusion that his students 
want it that way and there’s nothing much he can do about 
it. 

But this conclusion, as experienced teachers know, 
‘ain't necessarily so.” The fact that adult students usually 
expect formality does not mean that all of them desire it. 
Whether they desire it or not depends in large part upon 
how they have learned to react to formality from child 
hood onward. 

his article directs its attention primarily toward the 
teacher or leader who cConsetou ly desires to move his 
adult group from its initial expectancy of formality along 
the path toward informality 

he suggestions that follow have been deve loped out 
of experience with adult learning groups in government, 
universities, labor, and industry. The question is: “What 
can you do as a teacher to move towar 1 the creation of an 
informal environment? 

here are few things worse than forced informality 
lo try to be something you are not comes across with all 


the validity of a three-dollar bill. It is said that children 
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Suppose, as a teacher 
of adults, you want 
to introduce more 
informality into your 
classroom. How do 


you go about it? 


and dogs can spot phoney altitudes. So can adults 

iveryone cannot be equally informal. Some teachers 
can sit casually and informally on a desk top and other 
cannot. We recognize individual differences in students at 
all levels; we must recognize individual differences in 
teachers. The suggestions for the development of informal 
ity that follow are applicable only if they are in harmony 
with the temperament and personality of the teacher. For- 
tunately, most people are somewhat flexible in their abili 
ties to behave formally or informally. 

If the teacher regards himself as authoritative and 
behaves in a controlling fashion, the result is likely to be 
a formal environment. If on the other hand, the teacher 
regards himself as one whose primary function is to help 
release the fullest potential of all members of the group 
to deal with the problems of the group, then he is likely 
to behave in a different fashion, and establish a less for- 


mal environment. 


the teacher sets the tone 


The leader, in other words, is apt to set the tone. At 
titudes are caught, not taught. This applies in organiza 
tions and classrooms as well as it does in the family. If 
the teacher can permit himself to be called by his first 
name or, more significantly, can permit himself to be criti- 
cized by members of his group, this example will set a 
standard of behavior likely to permeate the group. 
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The central characteristic of an informal group is 


freedom on the part of people in the group to express 
themselves and their feelings both positively and nega- 
tively. If the teacher shows by his behavior that he is 
willing to accept wide freedom ot expression, he will have 
made the most crucial contribution to an informal atmos- 
phere. 

If the goal is to release the full potential of the vroup 
to cope with its problems, then the teacher will think not 
for his group, not about his group, but with his group. 
His chief aim will be to use his influence to keep channels 
of communication very wide, very open, and very clear. 
Let’s now attempt to spell out some specific methods by 
which this kind of informal climate has been achieved in 
adult groups. 

In the beginning the teacher presents materials with- 
out divulging his viewpoint concerning them. Thus he fo- 
cuses responsibility for the interpretation and discussion 
of these materials directly upon members of the group. 
If a teacher divulges his own views early in the process. 
he can stifle creative thinking and free expression, Those 
who fear him because he controls their grades or can in- 
fluence their jobs or their lives, may either become de- 
pendent upon him or resist whatever he says. The most 
helpful thing a teacher can do at the outset is to make it 
easy for all group members to think and speak out freely 
about the problem at hand. This the teacher accomplishes 
by accepting without evaluation any view presented, and 
by attempting to understand it and help clarify it if neces- 
sary. In the beginning the teacher should be hyper-alert 
to any cue indicating readiness to speak, and he should 
encourage widespread, honest expression. In the begin 


WE CAN'T AFFORD TO BE 
BASHFUL, NOW, CAN WE?’ 


ning the teacher is a warm. understanding. resper thul. ac 
cepting, permissive figure who poses, or helps to pose. the 
problems with which the group must deal, but whose per 
sonal views are not expressed. 

The teacher’s neutrality and warm, enigmatic quality 
in the beginning makes it impossible to develop an un 
thinking ce pendence upon his V iew 8, he cause he expre Ses 
none, Consequently, the teacher throws the group back 
upon its own resources and viewpoints. 

As a starter, any provocative material in line with 
the purposes of the meeting can be used. A problem ean 
be presented orally, or in written form, and left open- 
ended for projection and analysis by members of the 
group; a film can be shown and treated similarly. A case 
study, selected passages from a textbook, or a magazine 


article will also serve. In one instance the writer used re 


march, 1955 


productions of Chief Justice Warren's opinion in the 
segregation cases, Any stimulus material will do as long 
as it concentrates upon an issue meaningful to the meet- 
ing, and as long as the leat her does not inhibit expression 
through a premature statement of his own views. 

Phe physical facilities and arrangement of a meeting 
room can be important in determining the degree of in- 
formality it is possible to obtain. It helps, for instance, for 
members of a froup to be able to see and hear eat h othe ! 
easily. As the possibility for eye-to-eye contact between 
vroup members increases, the chances for interaction in 
crease. Circular seating, where possible, is best; semicir- 
cular seating, next best. A conventional classroom arrange 
ment is least conducive to the development of an informal 
climate. 

When a group is large it may be subdivided into 
smaller project groups for a portion of its total life. When 
these small groups have been permiutte d to select their own 
task and to wrestle with the problem in their own way, 
interaction is often created which gets this kind of student 
evaluation: 

“All in all | can say the values from this type of an 
experience-group work —have been wonderful for me. 
Phe chance to really get acquainted with five other mem- 
bers of our class to the point that I’m sure | shall know 
them the rest of my life! This type of activity affords 
better understanding: the knowledge of other group mem 
bers is communicated one with another. | am convinced 
it is a method of securing knowledge far greater than a 


lecture-ty pe ¢ lass a 


everyone a teacher 


One of the greatest values of informal group meth- 
ods is well described in the following excerpt from a 
student comment: 

“The varied backgrounds of experience in our group 
vave us something we would never get from sitting in a 
lecture class, memorizing and regurgitating material a 
expe rienced by one person, the teacher.” 

Some psychothe rapists are beginning to say that the 
doctor is not alway the best agent of healing for hi 
patients. Successful experiments now being carried on in 
veterans hospital bring together in groups patent 
nurses, recreational and occupational therapists, ward at 
tendants, and doctors. These experiments have shown that 
anyone who develops a relationship with one of the pa 
tients can become the therapi t (teacher) for that patient. 

Similarly, in adult groups of more conventional types 
the best agent of education, or of creative and productive 
thinking for any given person, is not always the designated 
teacher. The best agent may we ll be another member, or 
everal other members. of the roup At the very least, 
members other than the teacher mi have great value as 
auxiliary agent of education or in providin creative 
stimulus 

All this potential richne 


leased if individuals do not interact. and interaction ij 


in a group cannot be re 


easiest in an informal atmo phi re where there is freedom 
ideas as well as both positive and negative at 

les and feeling 
It is also more fun to hye whe re we can be active whe nN 
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teraction promises greater involvement of people than does 
relative passivity. 

Wherever possible, demonstration should be encour- 
aged. Demonstration has been used in industrial groups 
where the problem is “how does a supervisor give proper 
direction to a subordinate,” or “how does a staff man 
solicit the cooperation of a line man.” It has been used in 
labor groups where the problem is “how to most effec- 
tively present a grievance to an arbitrator.” It has been 
used in teacher groups where the problem is “how to han- 
dle an irate parent;” in women’s groups where the prob- 
lem is “how to chair a discussion ;” and in business groups 
where the problem is “how to conduct a conference.” In 
each of these, and in similar cases, it is usually more ef- 
fective to have people demonstrate how they would handle 
a situation than to have them simply tell how they would 
do it. Demonstration is more effective for several reasons: 

1. The group is given a mutual, live experience to 
think about. 

2. People are permitted to compare their own ideas 
with a demonstration of how a situation should be han- 
dled. 

3. It permits the teacher to call for contrasting demon- 
strations from members of the group to see the situation 
handled in different ways. 

4. Members of the group can compare the effectiveness 
of different ways of handling the situation. 

5. It permits discovery of discrepancies between what 
demonstrators want to accomplish and what they actually 
seem to be accomplishing. 

6. It reduces the formality of a learning situation by 
promoting activity and candid analysis of the demonstra- 
tion. 

The teacher must let it be known that he expects mis- 
takes to be made in demonstrations and that a construc- 
tive analysis of the mistakes can contribute immensely to 
learning. If people are free to make mistakes without un- 
due fear of judgment, an essential ingredient of an infor- 
mal climate will have been attained. 


“WHAT HAPPENED TO 
ROBERT'S RULES OF 


Many of the values of live demonstrations can be 
captured through the analysis of tape recorded excerpts 
from the past life of the group itself, or from some source 
outside the group concerning a problem with which the 
group can identify. A group from industry, for instance, 
has been able to use tape recorded excerpts with profit, 
which consist of a teacher attempting to deal with an irate 
parent. Material of this type is a stimulus to be used by a 
teacher in the same open-ended way as described earlier 
for cases, articles, and films. 
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GROUP TO BECOME TOO 
DEPENDENT ON ME... .' 
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When the teacher resists the development of depend- 
ency upon him, several things are apt to happen. The most 
predictable is that stress and tension will develop because 
in an informal group differences of opinion, viewpoint, 
value, and feeling are bound to be expressed. These differ- 
ences, bringing with them conflict and challenge, can be 
a constructive source of learning for the group. 

Stress is energy. Nothing happens without energy. 
Like all energy, human stress can be channeled in con- 
structive or destructive directions. A teacher who uses 
informal methods does so on the theory that they will 
best allow for the wholesome development, expression, 
and management of stress. 

When controls are relaxed in an informal situation, 
very often Pandora’s box emits some disturbing things. 
The most outstanding episodes usually are introduced by 
people who bring badly distorted perceptions or accumu- 
lated hostilities into the groups. If as a teacher you pro- 
mote an informal climate, do not be surprised if you see 
a group member or two go off like a Fourth of July explo- 
sion for no discernible reason. This is the problem any 
democratic environment faces: where does it place con- 
trols on freedom to prevent disturbance from eccentrics? 
In a formal environment where controls are tightly held, 
we do not find so much individualistic expression of a dis- 
turbing nature; Pandora’s box comes open rarely, but 
when it does—look out! Internal pressures are likely to 
have developed to a point where the whole group blows 
up. An informal environment actually acts as a safety 
valve for the group. 

Another disturbing aspect of an informal environ- 
ment is that it becomes easy for the teacher to fall under 
attack. If informality and consequent freedom of expres- 
sion are attained, the teacher becomes as fair game as any 
to be criticized and actively opposed. Some may dislike 
him because he doesn’t satisfy their need to be dependent 
upon him. Some may dislike him because they do not like 
his looks, his behavior, or his ancestors. In a formal situ- 
ation controls are such in most cases as to cause hostility 
toward a teacher to be repressed if it exists. If you pro- 
mote an informal environment, you should be prepared to 
take hostility directed your way and you should proceed 
on the theory that the most productive, wholesome teach- 
er-group relationship will only prevail where you are fair 
game along with everyone else. 
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In the usual group a great deal of pressure will build 
up to find out what the teacher thinks. The dangers of in- 
hibiting creative thinking by premature disclosure of the 
teacher’s views have been described. It makes a difference, 
however, whether a teacher superimposes his views on a 
group at the outset, or presents his views as those of one 
person—in response to a widespread desire within the 
group to hear his views—only after there has been full 
expression of viewpoint by members of the group. If these 
views then have influence in the group, it is more likely to 
be because they have merit, and not simply because of the 
status of their advocate. On this basis lectures, or prefer- 
ably lecturettes, may have a useful function as an adjunct 
to discussion in communicating to the group the crystal- 
lization of the teacher’s experience and point of view. 

If the teacher is to exercise constructive influence 
upon the group, ke must have the fullest kind of feedback 
upon which to arrive at tentative diagnosis about group 
functioning. He needs to be able to find out what is wrong 
and sometimes to propose treatment for it; he needs to 
know whether group members think they are on the prop- 
er course. 

To gather this information, observation periods have 
been used during which the group takes a calm look at it- 
self. Post-meeting reaction forms have also been found 
useful. A feedback device gaining in popularity is that of 
random writing; group members are asked at reasonable 
intervals to write at random anything they care to write 
relative to the operation or subject matter of the group. 
By this means teachers are often able to find cues helpful 


in thinking about their responsibilities to their groups. 


“IN DETROIT WE REALL 
GOT ORGANIZED .. ." 


They are able to set up a personal channel of communica- 
tion from group members that often taps inner feelings. 
Here is an actual statement: “This method of writing my 
thoughts down is helping me to see how opinionated and 
dogmatic I really am. For this reason I did not throw them 
(earlier random writings) away. What I feel like writing 
now is: I need to know how to function in a group. What 
attitudes do I need to develop? How can I be less dog- 
matic? How can I present my views without giving of- 
fense? How can I develop a sensitivity to others? How 
can I develop my opinions without ‘fixing’ them so sol- 
idly?” 

Using informal methods in ways similar to those de- 
scribed can yield a very satisfactory result. It would be 
foolish to say that they lead to one hundred percent suc- 
cess; they do not. But extremely positive reactions are not 
uncommon from people who have been freed from re- 
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straints and constrictions of traditionally formal situa- 
tions through the introduction of informal methods. 

An elementary school teacher wrote: 

“I suddenly awoke to the fact that at last I was in a 
class where I could think through a problem either on my 
own or with the help of a group. Up until now my idea of 
a class was one in which the teacher opened up our heads 
and poured in so much of this and so much of that, based 
on what he had had poured into his own head by some 
other teacher. Then at the end of the quarter the student 
reverses the situation and indicates the degree of satura- 
tion he achieved by re-wording the lectures and ideas 
poured at him. It’s a weird thing, to wake up to such a 
fact. It isn’t that I haven’t actually done any thinking be- 
fore, but I have been too concerned with (1) passing the 
final; and (2) pleasing the teacher. And most of the stuff 
poured at me was drained at some petcock to make room 
for the next class.” 

A Junior College football coach wrote: 

“The majority of my classes have fitted the descrip- 
tion given by Robert E. Park in his book Methods of 
Teaching in which he describes the average student as 
attending institutions employing an impersonal beltline 
factory system of education. He states: a class is, ordinar- 
ily, a mere aggregate of individuals engaged in a more or 
less enthusiastic contest for teacher approval. This in- 
formal class I believe presents a challenge to each stu- 
dent. It gives an opportunity for thought, for problem- 
solving. I know I have been stimulated to do reading in 
areas | never even thought of scratching. Also, the use of 
the personnel in the class has been terrific. I have ex- 
perienced situations in coaching that could have been 
solved so very much better had I had a class like this be- 
fore I started coaching. Real experiences are worth all the 
reading and lecturing combined.” 

A mother of five, an elementary school teacher, 
wrote: 

In all my years of schooling 

I have never had a class 

that disturbed me so emotionally ; 
that involved me so completely ; 
that challenged me so intellectually ; 
that changed my life so abruptly; 
and that left me so unsatisfied. 


We had just started 
and the time was spent. 


“NOW WE WANT TO 
ESTABLISH A SOCIO. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MILIEU 
SUFFICIENTLY FLEXI6LE TO 
PERMIT..." 


Drawings by Glidewell 
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THAT FIRST CLASS MEETING 


You are the host to the members of your class. As 
they arrive, meet them at the door and introduce your 
elf. When they are together, introduce yourself to the 
entire group (It might be well to write yvour name on 
the board.) 

This is a good way to begin to establish the kind 
ol atmo phere that will help group progre . and as 
their leader it’s your responsibility to do that. Asking 
everyone to print and wear a large name badge has heen 
found to be most helpful in quickly establishing a 
friendly group 

Many adults are bashful about thei: 
itiending classes, but each one ha his 
desires, needs, and purposes. Trv to help iim | al 

Perhaps the following suggestions will be helpful 
you--they’ve worked in other group 
neourage each to become acquainted with othe 
Be sure that everyone feels that he belo: 
Be informal, friendly, and personal. 
kineourage everyone to hare in proup activille 
Make everyone feel that his own opinions, needs, and 
thoughts are important. 
Let the program grow with and from the group. 
And remember that you, too, are a group membe 

It’s helpful in developing the right attitude toward 
the subject to invite the group to discuss it in terms of 
their needs and interests or goals. Then he Ip them unde 
tand further the kind of background necessary to 
profit from your instruction. An overview of the subject 
or general area of the course may help members of the 
lass to select, interpret, and relate it to their needs 
more objectively. 

One of the most difficult parts of your job is that 
of identifying the real needs of each member in your 
group. If you don’t do this, you invite disaster. If you 
are going to be successful in helping each person reach 
hi objective, you must understand his needs as he 
ees them. We suggest here a few wavs that have been 

d successfully in some classe 

Write the title or the general subject area on the 
hoard, Then encourage members of the group to discuss 
it. This will help you learn what it means to each of 
them. Do you have trouble getting them to talk? How 
about asking a general question: “What things do vou 
want to learn about the subject?” No one answers! 
O.K., then ask specific individuals the same question. 
Get an answer that time? Write it on the board. Make 
ome suggestions yourself if they haven’t covered the 
is material is taken from Let's Teach Adults pub/ 

Florida » Departmen ducation, 1954 


t 


field adequately. fter you ve listed everything on the 
board, see if there is agreement. Now find the things 
they would like to learn first, second, third, and so on. 
Where it is possible, you'll be governed by the majority. 
If their opinion has to be overruled, make it clear why 
the limitations of physical facilities, time, and resources 
require a different approach. Rewrite the choices on 
another section of the board, and then you can give a 
brief explanation of the specific things that may be 
covered under each topic. Again you should secure the 
group's suggestions or approval. Don’t forget to keep 
a copy for yourself of the accepted and approved outline. 

Another method you might use to learn individual 
needs o1 objectives is to have each person write down 
what he wants to know. These expressions of interest 
and needs might be assembled into a plan for the course. 
You can vary this procedure by getting group membe 
to hand in the questions they would like discussed at 
the next meeting. You can prepare answers to many of 
these and base your discussion for that meeting on 
them. Questions of a similar nature can be used together. 
In this way all good questions will find a place. This 
procedure will always give the instructor a lead for 
major subject for discussion at class meetings. Announ 
ing the subject in advance will give the group an oppor 
tunity for research and study. A prepared student, as 
you well know. always feels more comfortable and secure 
in class or during a discussion period 

Some members of the class will have definite ideas 
about their needs and will be able to talk about them 
while others will be hesitant to speak and will need 
help in recognizing them. Still others will express their 
interests and needs only through a personal talk, so be 
ure to make vourself available for such interviews he- 
fore or after class. 

In addition to the subject content of the course, the 
eroup should participate whenever possible in such 
problems of class management as deciding when class i 
to meet or time and length of the “break.” These “break” 
periods are important to adults—-they help them come 
ip for air before the next plunge. 

Let’s remember: 

A vood teacher talks clearly and slowly: uses large 
pictures and clear, large writing on the blackboard: and 
makes individual adjustments for those who may have 
difficulty in seeing or hearing. 

The adult’s desire to learn demands a_ businesslike 
approach ym your part, sO have a well-organized and 
purposeful presentation. You cannot waste time or be 
“slip-shod.” 

Check every lesson you plan to teach with this ques 
tion. “How will this material be useful to these partir ular 
tudents 7” 

Present the course in many short units rather than 
in a few long ones. This gives the student a feeling of 
progress and attainment. 

Help the group understand that each one will proceed 
it his own individual speed of learning. 

Never hurry those learning complicated manual move 
ments. Use the break-down approach, and introduce the 
next operation only after the first is mastered. 

Use every opportunity to praise good work and mini 
mize mistakes or faults, Accent the positive. > 2 
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LIBERTY 


—SHALL WE TALK ABOUT IT? 


A Description of the Freedom Agenda 
Program in the United States by 


ALFRED H. KELLY, Wayne University 


The president of the Ladies’ Patriotic 
and Historical Society was cool at first 


} 


he was asked to become a mem- 


ber of the initiating committee for a 


when 


Freedom Agenda project in her com 
munity. She carri weight in and 
about town; sh is conservative by 
birth and breeding; she is inclined, like 
many of us, to be a little leery of or- 
ganizations with Liberty or Freedom 
in their title (So many 
misused nowadays!) But her visitor 
went on talking about the problems all 
Americans are having 


words are 


to face right now 

in reconciling the needs of national! 

ecurity with the standards of individ- 

ual liberty inherent in our form of 

government. She touched briefly on the 
tory of these standard 

nore and more eloquent 

gasped the president at last. 

dea you were 
*lenty of 

to California are 


patriotic as we are 
unities from Maine 
being similarly as- 
tonished by the well of enthusiasm in 
their midst for American ideal from 
men and women ; 33: 
munities in 46 state 

already undertaken to set up Freedom 
Agenda projects; others are being or 
ganized at the rate of a score or more 
a month. 

The program has as its objective the 
education of the American people to a 
better understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of individual liberty 
and living democracy. It is sponsored 
by the Carrie Chapman Catt Memoria 
Fund, a research and educational or- 
ganization created by the League of 
Women Voters of the United State 
under a grant from The Fund for the 
Republic. Some 70 national ors 
tions, men’s and women’s, repre 


march, 1955 


all walks of Ame 1 li h 
cated their, support of the 
participating in 


degrees according to their normal com 


various way 


mitments and organizational patterns 
Anna Lord Strauss, President of the 
CCCMF, is in general charge of the 
program, A Agenda com 

mittee composed of representative citi- 


Freedom 


zens of national prominence gives ad- 
vice and support, while a_ professional 
staff has prepared material to assist 
local groups in setting up projects and 
to prepare them for attacking some of 
the principal problems in the mainte- 
nance of individual liberty today. Mrs 
Strau and her committee and staff 
believe strongly that Americans need 
to learn a great deal more about thei! 
system of individual liberty, and that 
the formation of community 
programs is one of the best 
accomplish this purpose 
Experience has already indi« 
people interested in launching 
om Agenda project are likely 
remarkably ready response to their 
efforts. Many more people are troubled 
about the 


have yet found a voice to expre 


problen of freedom than 


themselve The temperate, matter-of 
fact approach of the Freedom Agenda 
material make 
of the ibject seem not only feasible 
but almost inevitable 

Perhaps the easiest way for an in 
terested person or group to begin i 
vrite to the m Agenda program 
164 Lexingtor New York 16, N-Y 
for a copy of pamphlet Hou 
Organize a Freedom Agenda Proj 


This guide ji 


a reasonable discussion 


mall number 
people beginning local projects; lai 
juantitic obtained at 10c 
ready to begin work 


1¢ ibject matter pamphlet 


dealing with the origins and nature of 


liberty and the main con- 
problems associated with it 


maimntenance 


ndividual 
temporary 
should 
alue. These are available at 
ps with liscount for 
Th are 

The Bill of Rioht and Our 
vidual Liberties, by T. V. Smith 
Where Constitutional Liberty 
From, by Alfred H. Kelly 

Freedom of Speech and Pri 
Zachariah Chafee Jr 

Constitutional Liberty and 
tious Activity, by Jack Peltason 

The Constitution and 
Investigating Ce tmittees, by 
K. Cari 

The Constitution and Loyalty Pro- 
grams, by Alan Westin 

A discussion leader’s guide, Let’: 
Talk About Liberty, at 15¢ a copy, will 


in February. Besides out 


prove ot 


quantitie 


table for ler five ion 

ession discussion group ha 

ts of books for reference and indi- 
vidual exploration, including some good 
and a list of films which people 


] 
novels, , 
l 
in look at and talk group 


THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS. 
By Nathaniel Cantor. New York: Dry- 
den Press, 1953. 350 pp. $2.00 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 
this book will provide the basis for an 
meaningful 


unusually learning ex 


perience in a variety of pre-service and 
In-service education course says 
Professor Stephen M. Corey of Col- 
umbia Teachers’ College in the Intro- 
duction. Based on recordings of a 
weekly seminar on “The Improvement 
of Skill in Teaching,” this book pre- 
sents the insights and observations of 
both Professor Cantor and the seminar 
membet as they tried to develop 
greater ensitivity in their role as 
te in interaction with their stu- 
dents. Although the author has written 
this book for the elementary and sec 

chool teacher hi ideas, in 
large part, are appl ble in the adult 


classroom 


SCHOOLS IN TRANSITION. 
nity Experiences in Desegregation. By 
R. M. Williams, Jr. & M. W. Ryan. 
Chapel Hill: U. of North Carolina Press, 
1954. 272 pp. $3.00. 


Commu- 


A report of some of the recent « xpe- 
riences of 24 communities in states bor- 
dering the South as they have moved 
from racially segregated toward inte- 
grated public schools, intended for peo- 
ple who wish a guide to formulating a 
re ponsil le approacl tk the problems 
involved in integration. The report is 
made 
possible by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education 


based on a number of field studic 


THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL WISDOM: Selections from 
Great Documents Second Edition En- 
larged, Edited by Robert Ulich. Cam- 
bridge; Harvard University Pre 1954. 
668 pp S600 
This compreher 
ents the idea thinkers on 
rhe sec ” the book deal 
educati iilosophic of 


repre 


reece an wome, ¢ irly and 
‘hristianity modern 

the teni ance, the 

educational tradition of . aism, and 
the philosophy of John Dewey. Several 
ts published for the first time 


lish and extremely 


rare docu 
nents are included. The author’s pref 
aces to the extracts relate each author 
to his time and bring out the impor 
tance of his contributions to educational 


thinking 


FINANCING ADULT EDUCATION — /n 
Ame rica 8 
nity Councils. Adult Education Asso 
ciation, 1201 Sixtes nth St... N.W . Wash 
ington 6, D.C. Complete report: 124 pPP., 
$1.25. Summary report: 20 pp. 25c 
This study, 
; ion on Adult Education Fi 
appointed by the AEA—cor 


Puhlie Schools and Commu 


conducted by the National 
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tains many findings that will suggest to 
school and community adult education 
administrators and boards new ap- 
proaches to the problems of financing 
their programs and increasing enroll- 
ments. Prepared in two forms, the 
smaller volume is a graphically illus- 
trated summary of the complete find- 


ADULT EDUCATION 


ings reported in the larger volume. The 
summary report also contains sugges- 
tions on how to start an adult educa- 
tion program in a community. 


63 TESTED PRACTICES IN SCHOOL- 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS. Metropolitan 
School Study Council, 525 W. 120 St., 
New York 27, N.Y. 67 pp. $1.50. 


This manual reports public relations 
practices used with success by 25 school 
superintendents and found to be con- 
sistent with research findings about 
public relationships. The ideas pre- 
sented are organized under the prob- 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


CORNERSTONES 
OF A FREE, INFORMED DEMOCRACY 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


REPRESENTING ALL ASPECTS OF HEALTH AND WELFARE 


INVITES READERS OF ADULT LEADERSHIP 


TO BECOME 


MEMBERS 


TO ATTEND ANNUAL FORUMS 


TO READ OUR 


82ND 
ANNUAL FORUM 


PUBLICATIONS 


83RD 84TH 
ANNUAL FORUM 
SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 


ANNUAL FORUM 
PHILADELPHIA 


MAY 29-JUNE 3 MAY 20-25 MAY 19-24 


1955 


1956 1957 


JOIN SOCIAL WELFARE LEADERS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD IN DIS- 
CUSSING THE BASIC SOCIAL WELFARE PROBLEMS AND ISSUES AFFECTING 


PEOPLE EVERYWHERE. 


OUR PROGRAM WILL BE ENRICHED 
BY YOUR PARTICIPATION 


YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO YOUR COMMUNITY 
WILL BE ENRICHED 


WRITE Fé 
FACTS ABOUT THE NCSW 


INFORMATION ABOUT PUBLICATIONS 


AND MEMBERSHIPS 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


GAY STREET 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


I ertes Pad WES: PP 
ieee pS cece | Be i 
.nerremee rts 
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lems: how to inventory public interest, 
opinion, and knowledge about schools; 
how to work with other educational 
groups and voluntary organizations; 
how to involve the public in school 
activities; and how to tell the public 
about the schools. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY. April 14th is the 
anniversary date of the Organization of 
American States in 1890. In commemo- 
ration of these 65 years of inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation, the Pan American 
Union is making available to group 
leaders a number of colorful leafiets, 
posters, and other program materials. 
Send requests to the Division of Pub- 
lication, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


HOSPITAL WEEK. National Hospital 
Week will be celebrated May 8-14. 
Sponsored by the American Hospital 
Association, the non-profit organization 
representing the hospitals of the United 
States and Canada, the theme will be 
“Your Hospital ... A Tradition of Serv- 
ice.” For further information and pro- 
gram ideas for Hospital Week, write to 
the American Hospital Association, 18 
E. Division St., Chicago 10, IIL. 


PLANNERS’ CLINIC. Conference Coun- 
selors will conduct an intensive clinic 
on planning and conducting conferences 
and workshops, April 27-29 in New 
York City. The clinic is open to con- 
ference and workshop managers in 
business, education, and government. 
Brochures are available from Confer- 
ence Counselors, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


A-V 


AND THE FINE ARTS 
Prepared by 

JEANETTE A. SARKISIAN, 
Film Council of America 


Even as Americans spend more dol- 
lars to go to classical music concerts 
than to baseball games these days, and 
are spending 96% more for books than 
they did a decade ago, so, too, the audi- 
ence for adult, informative films grows 
larger each day. Many adults have be- 
come “non-theatrical film fans” after 
viewing some of the excellent graphic 
and visual arts films recently produced. 
The following samples were among the 
best such films produced in 1952-53, all 
screened at the 1954 Golden Reel Film 
Festival. 


MARTIN ET GASTON. col. 11 min. 
Available for $100 sale, $750 rental, 
from Brandon Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th 
St., New York, N.Y. 

Fine for pure entertainment purposes 
for all ages, this delightful film was de- 
signed particularly to motivate young 
people’s interest in art, story telling, 


adult leadership 
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and in the production itself. The film 
was written and drawn by children 
(ages 8, 9, 10) from the school in Ave- 
nue Thierry at Ville d’Avray, France. 
It tells of the exciting seagoing adven- 
tures of Martin and Gaston. 


ANALOGIES NO. 1. col. 10 min. Avail- 
able for $110 sale, $10 rental, from Film 
Images, Inc., 18 E. 60th St., New York 
22, N.Y. 

The film attempts to discover in 
nature new and exciting forms of light 
imagery. The reflections in water of 
such familiar objects as tree, clouds, 
and buildings become beautiful and 
provocative shapes through inventive 
camera work. 


HENRY MOORE. b/w. 26 min. Available 
for $75 sale, $3.75 rental from British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

Britain’s greatest living sculptor, 
Henry Moore, is the subject of this 
film which records the entire process 
of the creation of one masterpiece from 
sketch to finished statue. 


BEAUTY IN STONE. col. 10 min. Avail- 
able for rental and sale from Audio- 
Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 
Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 

This film was designed to help in the 
teaching of the fine arts in high school, 
college, and adult classes. It presents 
the process of stone sculpture as illus- 
trated by the work of a recognized 
sculptor. 


PAINTING TREES WITH ELIOT O'HARA. 
col. 16 min. Available for $150 sale, 
$5.50 rental, from Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 

An effective aid to learning the use 
of watercolor in landscape painting. 
Will be useful aleo for groups studying 
art apprecia‘ e it shows how the 
watercolor 


IL DEMC: ‘= MELL ‘ARTE. b/w. 16 
min, Atin from Contemporary 
Films, Inc., «. E. 37th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 

Based largely on the fantasy paintings 
of Peter Brueghel, Hieronymous Bosch, 
Mathias Grunewald, Martin Schon- 
gauer, and other Flemish and German 
painters of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
the film develops the idea that although 
they varied in style, these artists were 
motivated by a very similar philosophi- 
cal outlook. 


POSTER MAKING: DESIGN AND TECH- 
NIQUE. col. 10 min. Available from 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

The film will acquaint the learner 
with all the steps necessary to produce 
eye-catching posters: layout, lettering, 
tracing, cutting, transfer, stenciling, 
and painting; use of various types of 
brushes; and the effects of visibility, 
color contrast, measurement, and opti- 


cal spacing. © oO 


march, 1955 


LEADERSHIP 


MIDWEST TRAINING CENTER IN 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


announces 


Two-week summer Laboratory 
in group development and 
human relations 


August 14-27, 1955, Urbana, Ohio 


TUITION $75.00 LIVING $70.00 
for information and application write: 


Edward F. Memmott, Ex. Secy., MTC 
Urbana Junior College 
Urbana, Ohio 


CHICAGO COMMISSION 
ON HUMAN RELATIONS and 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
jointly present their 4th annual 

MIDWEST WORKSHOP IN COMMU- 
NITY HUMAN RELATIONS, a continua- 
tion of the workshop in group process 
established at The University of Chicago 
by Herbert A. Thelen, this year under 
the direction of Bettie Belk Sarchet of 
the Human Dynamics Laboratory. Tuition 
$100. Limited number of scholarships 
available. For information write Mrs. 
Sarchet, University College, 19 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 

JULY 25—AUGUST 12 
On the Quadrangles of 
The University of Chicago 


A WORKSHOP FOR 


Adult 


TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


CONFERENCE COUNSELORS 
PRESENTS 
A CLINIC ON PLANNING 
CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS 


An intensive 3-day program for 
those who plan and manage or- 
ganizational conferences, conven- 
tions and training workshops. 
NEW YORK APRIL 27-29, 1955 
Brochure on request from - - 
Conference Counselors 


114 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 


SUMMER WORK CONFERENCES 
COLUMBIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JULY 11-22 
Role of the Consultant 


AUGUST 1-12 


Improving Staff Relations 


for information write 
Center for Improving Group 
Procedures, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 


27, New York 


Educators 


JUNE 13-17 


What are the Best Answers to the Problems of Adult Educators ? 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE KELLOGG CENTER 


STAFF 


WRITE FOR PROGRAM 
AND REGISTRATION 


im of California FORM TO 


Schacht .. . . of Wisconsin 


Robert E. Sharer 
Continuing Education 


Holden ... . of Michigan Service 


Sharer ..... of Michigan 


and others 


Michigan State C ollege 
Fast Lansing, Mich. 
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JUST RELEASED! 


two kits of material on 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION 


The National A sso- 


ciation has just announced the avail- 


Education 


ability of two pac kets of materials on 


intergroup education for teachers 
and adult community groups. Pre 
pared under the sponsorship of the 
National Education Association, the 
American Teachers A 
U. S. Office of 
private donor, the materials included 
in the 


through the cooperative effort ot 


ociation, the 
Education, and a 
packets were assembled 
several leading organizations and in 
stitutions, including the Adult Educa 
tion Association of the U.S.A. 


FOR ADULT COMMUNITY GROUPS 

One of the packets ha 
signed especially for adult community 
A Leaders’ Guide 
pac ket 
The materials present d in the pac ket 


been de 


Kroup and ke ader 


accompanies the material 


attempt to provide users with a com 


. audio-visual materials, and 


prehensive range ol readings, 
ographie 
other information suitable for study 
and analysis of the problems involved 
mn developing and maintaining im 
proved relations among the variou 
frouy in Ame rica, No spec ifie suy 
gested programs of action or tech 
Rather, the 
pre ket is designed with the hope that 


nique are advor ated. 


used many possibilities and 
courses of action will be suggested to 
the groups using it. The materials 
and Leaders’ Guide should he he Ipful 
in finding answers to: 

How community problems may be 
identified 

How community groups may work 
together to improve intergroup rela 
tion 

How the average citizen may help 
improve intergroup relations 

How we may educate for human 
understanding 

low community groups may help 
prepare the community to implement 
the Supreme Court decision on school 


sevregation 


FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 
“We now know,” 


tional org 


say the educa 
inizations sponsoring these 
materials, “that the development of 
the attitudes and personality trait 
necessary to the improvement of 
human relations is amenable to ed 


ucational processes This means that 


32 


intergroup education not only can 
become a part of our instructional 
program, but that it becomes the 
obligation of every teacher and ad- 
Nation-wide and 


world-wide implementation of demo- 


ministrator. 
cratic principles .. . calls for accurate 
knowledge about groups, a sincere 
understanding of broad social con- 
cepts and values, a wholesome atti- 
tude toward all peoples, and an ap- 
preciation of their worth and dignity 
as human beings. The achievement of 
this goal rests with our teachers, both 
present and future, whose competence 
to meet the responsibilities involved 
depends on the knowledge, habits, 
appreciations, attitudes, and ideals 
given them by the teacher-preparing 
institutions, and the freedom they are 
allowed by those who control educa- 
tional systems to put into practice 
what they have learned about inter 
vroup relation 

The second kit, designed par- 
ticularly for teacher-education insti- 
tutions, provides materials and sug- 
gestions which help to answer: 


What is 


better intergroup relations? 


meant by education for 

What can the community do about 
intergroup living? 

What can be done about prejudice 
and discrimination ? 

What can schools do about inter- 
rroup relations? 


HOW TO GET KITS 
The par ket for 


groups Is 


community 
available for use in insti- 
tutes, conferences, workshops, classes, 
eminars, or other meetings of lead- 
ers of adult groups. The packet for 
teachers and administrators is avail- 
able for use in teacher education and 
related classes and workshops. 
Because of the e 


packets and the small number avail 


xpense ol these 


able, they are being distributed on a 
loan basis. Groups interested in bor 
rowing them should write to Mr. R. B. 
Marston, Director of Membership, 
National Education Association, 120] 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6 
D.C. The Leaders’ Guide, which ac- 
companies the packet for adult com- 
munity groups, is included with the 
par ket when ordered on a loan basis. 
However, the Guide may be pur- 
chased se parat ly for $1.00. 


WHY DO WE CONFORM? 


continued from page 5 


pursuits and even in setting our 
educational goals. 

Sut we should distinguish from 
these general sources a more specific 
cause of conformism. I see the cause 
in the fact that we are living in an 
extremely unstructured situation. The 
social and economic organization of 
our society is still stable, but the 
state of the world is not. And our 
own public opinion (and, as a re- 
flection of it, our political structure ) 
are confounded by the earthquake 
like motions and disturbances of in- 


affairs. The 


intrusion of these into our national 


ternational and world 
life has brought us so close to world 
issues that they, and no longer our 
own national dynamics, have become 
our field of orientation. I 
open whether actually the situation is 


leave it 


extremely unstructured or whether 
our public opinion only feels as if 
it is. 

What is the effect if a person is 
confronted by a totally unstructured 
situation? He is thrown back upon 
himself. He must find within himself 
some way of making order out of 
chaos. But what he finds in himself 
is nothing but a feeling of abandon- 
ment, of being lost. He finds nothing 
in himself but his own dependency 
on the others. Relying on the others, 
he finds that he is following certain 
standards, most of them highly prim- 
itive and two-valued (the free world 
and communism, for instance). His 
fear and arixiety are so strong and 
his craving for security so great that 
he is prey to whoever will offer some 
guidance or direction. Thrown to 
gether with others, he yet does not 
find the closeness to be one of social 
cohesion. nor of an intimate mutual 
relationship, nor of community spirit. 
If, under such circumstances, an in- 
dividual only thinks about getting out 
of the conformist situation, suspicion 
may be enough to mark him down as 
a traitor. 

If this sketchy picture at all reflects 
the interplay of causes that have pro- 
duced the present trend toward con- 
formism, should we not suspect that 


we will begin once more to reject dif- 


ferences and jeopardize our demo 
cratic society? Should we not now 
at least feel it’a duty to test the ef 
fects of conformism? ox4 


adult leadership 
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THEMAT.C TITLES AND WORKSHOPS OF PAST 


STOP THAT RESEARCH... 


. . « at least long enough to see if the job 
hasn't already been done for you by ADULT 
LEADERSHIP. 


One or more back issues of ADULT LEAD- 
ERSH|P—representing thousands of hours of 
expert research on special topics—may be just 
what you're looking for to place in the hands 
of each of your 


National staffers 

Regional, state and local chap- 
ter heads 

Participants in workshops, in- 
stitutes, training programs, con- 
ferences and classrooms 
Program chairmen, membershi 
chairmen and others with oe 
ership responsibilities in special 
areas 

Executives, administrators, super- 
visors 


LARGE SAVINGS ON QUANTITY 
ORDERS TO A SINGLE ADDRESS 


ORDER BY TITLE, MONTH AND YEAR OF 
PUBLICATION FROM: Adult Leadership, 743 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


100 or more copies ONLY 20c per 
50 to 99 copies 25c per 
10 to 49 copies 35¢ per 
5 to 9 copies 50c per 
Single copy 65c 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE IN ACTION 
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WORKING WITH OLDER PEOPLE 
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AUDIO-VISUALS 
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THE VOLUNTEER 
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RESEARCH ON HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 
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Scar 


® By special arrangement with the 
leading publishers of educational 

books ADULT LEADERSHIP is able to 
supply its readers with significant 
books on group leadership, adult 
education, personal development, and 
social issues. Write BOOK POST for 
your special book needs. Use the 
convenient form below to order books 


listed on this page. 


(CH-3) THE DYNAMICS OF 
GROUPS AT WORK 
By Herbert A. Thelen 

A basic text for all concerned with 
group action illustrates successful 
practices in several settings ... ana- 
lyzes basic principles common to diverse 
group settings. 400 pages, $6.00 


(W-8) EDUCATION FOR 
MATURITY: A Handbook 
By the Adult Education Association 
Committee on Education for Aging 
Practical resource manual on education 
for older adults .. how to plan, teach, 


LATER 


administer, evaluate programs... how to 
train workers 350 pages, $4.50 
25% disc. to AEA members, $3.38 


(H-11) LIVING WITHOUT HATE 
By Alfred J. Morrow 

What social science and social action 
have learned about group tension and 


hostility 269 pages, $3.50 


(PH-2) EFFECTIVE HOME-SCHOOL 
RELATIONS 
By James L. Hymes, Jr. 

Psychology of parent-teacher relation- 
ships . . . principles for effective home- 
school relations . . . comprehensive bib- 
liography of pamphlets, books, audio- 


visuals 272 pages, $4.65 


W-5 COMMITTEE COMMON 
SENSE 
By Audrey & Harleigh Trecker 

Shows how to avoid the frustration of 
badly organized committees and develop 


them into effective task forces. 
158 pages, $2.50 


(A-1) RECREATION ACTIVITIES 
FOR ADULTS 


National Recreation Association 


A fun book for mixed groups at 
home, club, school, church. Shows how 
to enjoy hundreds of indoor and outdoor 
games, sports, and hobbies . plan, 
organize and conduct recreational pro- 


grams. 178 pages, $3.00 


(H4) DEMOCRACY 
Guide to Citizen Action 


By Richard W. Poston 


Detailed instructions about organizing 
effective study groups on community 


IS YOU: A 


action 312 pages, $3.00 
(W-2) HOW TO WORK WITH 
GROUPS 


By Audrey and Harleigh Trecker 


Treats the why’s of democratic lead- 
ership as well as the how's of publicity, 
financing and almost every other area 


of group work. 167 pages, $3.00 


(H-17) GUIDE TO COMMUNITY AC- 
TION: A Sourcebook for Citizen Volun- 
teers. 


By Mark S. Matthews. 

Procedures for getting active members, 
effective committees and officers, organ- 
izing meeting, fund-raising and public 
relations. 434 pages, $4.00 


(H-16) GROUP RELATIONS AT THE 

CROSSROADS 

Edited by M. Sherit & M. O. Wilson 
Fourteen authorities in psychology, 

sociology and animal behavior present 

views on human and group relations, 


c/o ADULT LEADERSHIF 


BOOK POST 


743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


| am enclosing my check/money order for $ ‘ 
Please send me the books whose code numbers | have listed below. 


(See code numbers preceding titles.) 


— 
-—— 
—~ - 
— ~~ 


PLEASE PRINT 


Ne. of copies » ( ) ( 
Code numbers » ( ) ( 
Name 
Street 
City 


communications, 


leadership and small 
316 pages, $3.50 


(H-19) HANDBOOK FOR DISCUS- 
SION LEADERS. New Revised Edition. 
By J. Jeffery Auer & Henry L. Ewbank 

Step-by-step procedure for planning 
and leading public and small group dis 
cussions. Lists projects, selected reference 
and resource materials. 153 pages, $2.50 


(A-5) EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY IN VOLUNTARY, COMMUNITY, 
SOCIAL WELFARE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


By Ray Johns 


Detailed guide to voluntary organiza- 
tion management Suggestions for 
record-keeping, fund-raising, personnel, 
etc. 258 pages, $4.00 


(CH-4) 


group behavior. 


CITIZEN COOPERATION 
FOR BETTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Edited by Nelson B. Henry. 
304 pp. $4.00 


(CH-5) MASS MEDIA AND EDUCA- 
TION. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. 
290 pp. $4.00 


(CH-6) SOCIAL RELATIONS IN THE 
URBAN PARISH. By Joseph H. Fich- 
ter, S.J 264 pp. $5.50 


(CH-7) VOTING: A study of Opinion 
Formation in a Presidential Campaign. 
By B. R. Berleson, P. F. Lazarsfield & 
W.N. McPhee. 395 pp. $7.50 


(H-18) THE DRIVE TOWARD REA 
SON. By Lyman Bryson. 148 pp. $2.50 


(PH-4) PUBLIC EDUCATION UN 
DER CRITICISM. Edited by C. W 
Scott & C. M. Hill. 414 pp. $6.35 


(D-3) AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS 
REVISED. By Edgar A. Dale. 
534 pp. $6.25 


(UC-1) CIVIC EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. A Directory of 403 
National Organizations. 242 pp. $3.00 


(A-4) DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME 
By Christine Beasley. 242 pp. $3.50 


(W-6) GUIDE LINES FOR GROUP 
LEADERS: The Why and How of 
Group Work. By Janet and Clyde Mur 
ray. 224 pp. $3.95 


(H-15) BUILDING A BETTER HOME 
TOWN: A Program of Community Self 
Analysis and Self-Help. By H. Clay Tate 

226 pp. $3.50 


(W-7) GUIDANCE THROUGH 
DRAMA: A Senes of Tested and Ap- 
proved Plays to Illuminate Family 
Child-School Problems. By M. Jerry 
Weiss. 333 pp. $3.95 


(H-1) HELPING OLDER PEOPLE 
ENJOY LIFE. By James H. Woods 
139 pp. $2.50 


(W-4) YOU'RE THE SPEAKER: A 
Handbook on Effective Speaking for All 
Business and Social Occasions. By Vera 
Gough. 158 pp. $2.50 


(D-1) ADULT EDUCATION: The 
Community Approach. By Paul H 
Sheats, Clarerce D. Jayne, and Ralph 
B. Spence. 530 pp. $5.75 


(MG-1) LET’S TALK SENSE ABOUT 
OUR SCHOOLS. By Paul Woodring 
213 pp. $3.50 


(H-5) HOW TO TALK WITH PEO 
PLE. By Irving J. Lee 176 pp. $2.50 
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